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Psychology 


Ernest Havemann 


The Age of Psychology. New York: 


115. $3.50 (cloth); $1.00 (paper). 


ars ago Dr 
Profe 
Branch of the National 
Mental Health at 


ind now he i 


Bobbitt bec 
Chief f the sonal §=Service 
Institute of 
Bethesda, 
Assistant Director of the 
Institute. Thai 


Maryland, 


came normal 


; 1 
after a 


wcademic decade of teaching and re- 


search in psycholi He is deeply con- 


cerned nowaday improvement 


of mental health, « in the faith 


tnat there are 


ways ) iS goal otner 


than the clinical: the parents, the fam- 


ily, the school, the other social institu- 


tions can all provide 


ing happier and 


be comes 


avenues for mak- 
child who 
the man. Bobbitt wants to help 
the public to improve itself. 


—— ME that 
. offers little. 


The promise lies in its 


tronger the 


promises much and 


title and the 
area it attempts to cover. It is quite 
significant that psychology has become 
of enough interest and importance to be 
summarized in a popular book for the 
general public. It is even more signifi- 
cant that the material, in essentially the 
same form, appeared originally in a Life 
magazine series, indicating that the edi- 
tors consider psychology good copy for 


the very large readership of this publi- 


on Display 


Simon and Schuster, 


1957. Pp. ix + 


M. Bopsitt 


In other words, the 


intention of 


ion 
this publication is to popularize what 
the 
the 
The jo of 


American people what our 


psychology is and what it means to 


erage man. It is regrettable that 


bjective is reached 


ng the 


not 


ience and profession are al] about is 
What Hogben has done 
or Gamow 


to be done 
for mathe- 
not accom- 
in this book 

The promise of the volume also lies 


yy mathematics 


natics and astronomy, is 


plished for psychology 


the author. He is an excellent crafts- 
man and a very successful journalist 
Life identifies him as one of its six top 
staff writers and as a former 
editor of Time. The volume 


associate 
as might 
be expected, reads easily and holds in- 
terest. What is said is clear and concise. 
The author is not casual about his topic. 
He was once a graduate student of psy- 
chology and acquired 1 master’s degree 
from Washington University in 1934, 
but he forsook his plan for a doctorate 


to enter journalism. The assignment by , 


Life to do the present writing job was 
made without knowledge of his previous 
interest in the field of psychology, but 
there is evidence that he took the job 
seriously and identified strongly with his 
mission. 


The book offers little because it fails 
to achieve its purpose for a variety of 
reasons. In the first place, it is, in many 
peculiarly out of date. The 
age of psychology” that is covered in 
this volume appears to have ended 
about 20 to 25 years This state- 
ment is especially true if one thinks 
about the coverage of the discipline of 
psychology as distinguished the 
coverage of some areas of psychologi- 
cal technology and of the field of psy- 
chiatry which are also encompassed in 


respects 


ago 


from 


this volume. 
Perhaps 


noaint 
point 


the best example of this 
is the treatment of the field of 
learning. Learning with Pavlov 
who is described as “the first great ex- 
perimenter in 


Starts 


learning.” One wonders 
what happened to Ebbinghaus and a 
few other early and distinguished stu- 
dents of learning. Conditioning thus 
gets a little John B. Watson 
makes the book on the basis of his claim 
that he could make any healthy baby 
into almost any kind of adult. Trial- 
and-error learning is mentioned but not 
described, and Thorndike is not named. 
The trick of Kohler’s ape in getting the 
long stick with the short stick and ulti- 
mately the banana gets pretty complete 
coverage, but just why the demonstra- 
tion of insight learning was extremely 
important to psychology at that junc- 
ture is ignored. Learning as a system- 
atic problem of psychology is 
no further. 


space 


pursued 


The ability of simple organisms to 
learn, transfer of training, retroactive 
and proactive inhibition, plateaus in the 
learning curve, spaced versus unspaced 
learning, and other learning phenomena 
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are mentioned in a strange and unor- 
dered concatenation. No mention ap- 
pears of modern learning theories or of 
their proponents. There is no serious 
discussion of any of the 
learning, 


systematic 
and the whole 
could be handled 
with material already in the textbooks 
encountered by college students in the 
mid-1930s. 

If the coverage is 


problems of 
discussion of learning 


out of date, the 
book: is equally spotty and out of bal- 
ance. Learning, sensory psychology, in- 
terviewing, industrial psychology, test- 
ing procedures, and motivation research 
are among the areas to which attention 
is given, but there is no indication that 
the coverage or emphasis is based upon 
any assessment of relative importance 
to the field of psychology. Sensory psy- 
chology gets a fair amount of space 
One reads about Stratton’s glasses and 
pseudophones, but, unless one has studied 
still 


tricks of experimental psychologists with 


psychology, they appear as cute 
no particular significance. Testing gets 
a fair amount of space and is reason- 
ably well handled. Some of the ethics of 
test production, including the necessity 
for validity studies before distribution 
Mo- 
the more 
modern topics considered, and the au- 
thor little bit about 
whether the use of psychology in ad- 
vertising is quite cricket. The reader, 
however, is finally assured that he need 


not worry because (1) 


of a new instrument, are discussed 


tivation research is one of 


even worries a 


psychologists 
are not really very good at influencing 
people and (2) not all of them are try- 
ing to push us in the same direction 
(which means that they work for com- 
peting companies). 


As already noted, the book also cov- 
ers psychiatry. One wishes that the au- 
thor had made this inclusion upon some 


stated rational basis. There is no sug- 
gestion, however, that psychiatry is in- 
cluded because it is a part of the generic 
study of behavior that can be handled 
as a part 


of psychology,’ either as a 


matter of convenience or for reasons 
which would appear justifiable to many 
persons. One gathers, on the other hand, 
that psychiatry, and particularly psycho- 


analysis, appear to be particularly good 
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ERNEST 


With Russian chil 


copy, and one finds 


about 40 per cent 
of the book devoted to psychoanalysis 
other psychiatric approaches, and men 
tal health! 
The handling of psychiatry is pretty 
frustrating—a 19-page description of 
Freudian theory followed by a 
the effectiveness 


assessment ol 


choanalysis, including some words 
the effect that few psychoanalysts are 
today hirsute, extremely rich, or really 


This 


on 2 aad 
critical 


available reviewer is reluctant to 


attempt assessment of the au- 
thor’s psychiatry, but 
should be obvious that the task at- 


tempted in the space available is an 


handling of 


impossible one, and the account cannot 
get very far in telling people what psy- 
choanalysis and psychiatry are really 
about. The author’s ability to write al- 
most betrays him, because he makes 
Freudian theory sound quite simple and 
why it 
takes bright people so long to become 
The 


effectiveness of psychoanalysis gets no- 


believable, and one wonders 


psychoanalysts assessment of the 
where; essentially it ends up by saying 
that many analysts feel they help peo- 
ple but believe that the problem is not 
This last 


one for scientific investigation 


HAvEMANN 


iren, M 


point is one which 
repeatedly heard from 
they have resisted it 

will continue their resista 


The last other 


proaches to mental health but is 


chapter deals wv 
really 
a strange congeries of ind ends 
of psychiatry. Selye’s on stress 
gets major attenti up-grading of 
mental hospitals 


country in the 
ast decade, and the emergence of the 
psychiatrically important drugs 


other 


reviewer 


imong 
reported. What this 
] 


missed was appreciation 


things, are 
upon the part of the author of the real 
health in the 


The author appears un- 


developments in 


last decade 


aware of the f: that the prevention 


of illness otion of mental 


pron 


health are becoming today reachable 


that the task 


far beyond the clinical 


objectives and involved 


goes domain 
encompassing social psychology and the 
other social sciences in their most so- 
phisticated possibilities. None of the re- 
search on rehabilitation of mental pa- 
tients, problems of the aging population 
the mental-health effects of school ex- 
perience, child development, and other 


hopeful approaches to the improvement 





of the mental health of our people 


covered in this book 
disappointment, therefore 


failure of the auihor to 


lies in 
show that 
chology and its 


discipline 


now emerging as areas of study basicall) 


the 


related 


; 
. nrohlerr 
iv rope ~ 
J } i 


related to every< 
everyday people whether they be 
Is the reviewer here ex 
pressing mainly his own 
Not 


conviction 


cally ill or not 
interests 
bias? wholly: he is 


also 
that 


intormé 


and past 


present 
tin psychology to 
welfare are i iporta 
In summary, the 
the book w 
psychologi 
age man will | 
but he will 
chology 
Nor will 
derstanding 
arm much 
psychology 


r ten years. 


Blind Children Are 
Competent 


Miriam Norris, Patricia J. Spaul- 
ding, and Fern H. Brodie 


Blindness in Children. 


University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 


KENY 


who ha g with the blin 
1 decade and m than half tha 


Executit 


has been Director of 
Nursery for 


5 he 

cially interested in blind children 
emotionally disturbed children, 
does not think the former need ti 


latter 


I of 66 blind preschool children over 


a five-year period this 
book contribDu- 
tion to our understanding of blindness 
in children. The 


conducted conscientiously 


intensive study 


as reported in 
represent a significant 
longitudinal study was 


and the find- 


Perhaps the big 


reported 


*n, present 


that blindness 


norms. 


This reviewer be 


in Children is among 
studies concerned wit! 


that have been 


dren 


ind time remembe 


ALGERNON 


rad 


hiect aly 
OD ,eclIvely 


1 developr 
well-documented 


then 


The 


L : 
DOOK 1S 


A Factor Omnibus 


tor Personality 


major con- 


itsell 


does 


nenta! prog- 


succeed in Raymond B. Cattell 
Personality and Motivation Struc- 
ture and Measurement. Yonkers- 
on-Hudso1 World Book 
1957. Pp 948 


Com- 
pany 


HANLEY 


f P vi } yj. 
He 


om- 
ttitudes 
typol- 
theory 
indus- 
} 


pDSYCI 


The autho 


tr 1010Z) 


structure 
of dimen- 
tention. His 
concern test- 
obtain precise 

theories derived from Freud 
Jung, McDougall, Kretschn 


from general 


evidence on 


1er and lesser 


figures psychology, and 


from his own insights. His position on 


personality theory is thus both eclectic 
ind conservative 

Blindness The fundamental dimensions for de- 

valuable 


lind chil- 


to date 


scribing personality are found by factor- 


ing batteries of rating and questionnaire 


scales parallel approach with motiva- 


tional variables reveals factors relating 


to attitudes, drives, and psychological 


tten states. Interrelations of factors are 


links 


SWINBURNI treated as are possible causal 
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among them. Cattell has something to 
say about every facet of personality. 
His effort, however, is more to har- 
monize than to reject competing points 
of view, except when questions arise re- 
garding the identity of basic dimensions 
and their measurement. 

The most novel material deals with 
new testing devices. Unlike conventional 
instruments, Cattell’s Objective Tests 
measure such aspects of behavior as 
latency, physiological response, accu- 
racy, and fluency, in the presence of 
stimuli with ‘personality’ content. While 
factors derived from these tests seem 
less solidly established than those from 
ordinary scales, readers will share with 
Cattell the hope, if not the conviction, 
that the new devices make an important 
contribution to personality study. 


lim book summarizes a host of tech- 
nical and theoretical publications (stem- 
ming mainly from Cattell’s laboratory 


at the University of Illinois, where he 


is Research Professor). It has as well 
the character of an advanced text and 
a proselyting tract. The energy, au- 
dacity, and enthusiasm displayed can- 


not fail of admiration, yet it is an un- 
fortunate fact that Cattell, the writer, 
is hardly the equal of Cattell, the psy- 
chologist. Fhe simplest material is made 
extraordinarily difficult while, paradoxi- 
cally, some of the mathematically de- 
manding sections are clear and neat. 
The chief difficulty in the writing lies 
not in the neologisms, the technical 
jargon, and the Graduate-School Eng- 
lish, but rather in details that careful 
revision could have eliminated. Cattell 
can write a straightforward sentence 
(“Although technology is not science, 
the existence of a flourishing technology 
often indicates the existence of a highly 
developed basic science’’). He has mas- 
tered the sly dig (“It may turn out that 
an unexpected, but appreciable, psycho- 
logical contribution from this work will 
be education in a sense of humility 
about our conceptual prowess as psy- 
chologists, and a realization that factor 
interpretation, deduction, and hypothe- 
sis formation call for more subtlety, 
respect for empiricism, and conceptual 
penetration than have customarily been 
exercised in arriving at conclusions in 
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Raymonp B. CAatTrTreLy 


the clinical field’). It is in the para- 
graphs that matters get out of hand. 

Cut and dried tasks, such as the de- 
scription of each factor, are confounded 
by the intrusion of hypotheses, observa- 
tions, anticipations, and postponents. At 
its worse, the narrative 
alphabet soup so thick 
drowns: 


becomes an 
a parenthesis 


“Among psychotics and mental hos- 
pital outpatients, Lorr’s AD in outpa- 
tients (407) and E in psychotics (406) 
best fit our F, though his A in psy- 
chotics (which we have matched with 
our D or U. L. (L) 4 has considerable 
resemblance too. Lorr matches his E 
with Degan’s B, with which match we 
agree, but the ‘agitated depression’ pat- 
tern of Wittenborn we are more in- 
clined to match with Lorr’s factor of 
‘anxiety’ as shown below. (See Factor O, 
next chapter.)” 

This writing cannot be praised; the 
content is another matter. Cattell’s mod- 
ern conservatism will be admired in pro- 
portion to a reader’s pleasure in finding 
giants and dwarfs living together under 
one roof. Psychologists who like hetero- 
geneous results painted on a broad can- 
vas will be delighted with Cattell’s 
achievement; those who wonder how 
the brushwork was managed will find 
little to go on. (Only a few ‘captured’ 
studies are treated at length, one being 
Kelly’s investigation of age changes in 
personality, the Presidential Address of 
the American Psychological Association 
in 1955. Narraw-gauge psychologists 
may balk at the manner in which self- 
ratings on Physical Energy are trans- 


lated as Surgency, Voice 
Cyclothymia, Breadth of Interest as 
Comention. The fact that graphs illus- 
trating 
tions 


Quality as 


changes in test-retest correla- 


over time are scaled to square 
roots of coefficients, instead of squares, 
as the text asserts, does not help.) 
The Objective Tests should arouse 
great interest, but their description is 
sketchy. The chapters on clinical and 
industrial psychology are full of ideas 
but evidence of their utility is presented 
in findings of 
rather than 


ance accounted for.’ 


‘statistical significance’ 


‘amount of criterion vari- 


A GENERAL problem arises from Cat- 
tell’s investment in the linear ‘specifica- 
tion equation’: Ry = 54,7; + ST 4 

SinT qi; Where Ry is a given behav- 
ior, the 7s are an individual’s factor 
scores, and the s terms weights for fac- 
tors in the particular situation. Readers 
who dimly remember the curved and 
wiggly lines in natural science textbooks 
may wonder why human 
simple. Cattell ignores this question for 
nearly 400 pages, then admits that more 


behavior is so 


complex relationships are possible. After 
a short such 
equations, he pulls the rug from under 
himself: 


section describing a few 


“The shrewd reader may interject at 
this point: ‘If the simple specification 
equation is abandoned, so also is the 
factor method of finding functional 
unities, for they are mutually interde- 
pendent, factors being consistent with 
linear relationships.’ This is 
correct; but... 

Then follows a chain of lawyer’s argu- 
ments: new methods might be discov- 
ered (but nothing much is to 
pected from them), the 
always approximates complex functions 
skillful manipulation will uncover such 
cases, and there are no S-shaped rela- 
tionships anyway. Strict adherence to 


logically 


be ex- 
linear model 


Cattell’s position would seem to guar- 
relations 
whereas any stable equation involving 
test and nontest behavior is welcome in 
science, regardless of one’s preference 
for straight lines. 

Personality and Motivation Structure 
and Measurement is aimed at informing 
and converting psychologists, and its 
author hopes it will be used as a text 


antee overlooking nonlinear 





t nr 
oO proy 


every area of childhood problems 


students and undergradu- 
For this reasor 
problen 


A McGuffey for Mother 
D. W. Winnicott 


Mother and Child: A Prime 


Books, 1957. Pp xii + 21 $3 


he distribu- 


Basic 


the 


Book 


is helpful 


phasis 


attempt 
ymprehensive coverage t 
as t need to be reminded of 


t of First Relationships. New York: |} 


ustener 


Sasi 


your 


finds 


ad- 

itages of a prod- 
the form of 
does 


for the good 


‘ 


reason 
This is 
both 
Lior ships yet it does seem a li 
| 


irdous to er! 


that he already 


undoubtedly a 


knows them 
trick in 


; 
and interpersonal 


good 
journalism 


1courage the mother 


ng about iz i 
book the moth- 
need to 


the learn 


maternal 

For example 

i ch Id can play with a doll you 

un be an ordinary devoted mother, and 
v" ire this most of the time 
such a tremen- 


should depend 


strange 


important 


little on exception lligence? 
If you did it all intuitively, prob- 
that was the best 

The author shares 
nsvcl 


psychoanalytic 


himself into 


other < 
penchant 
the 


eliberately if 


Wr. 
ul 


r projecting mind 
the word not 
ing state of the 


of this 


Freud 


example 

Anna 
Psychoanalytic 

Child. Perhaps such de- 


no more presum 


v4 itt } 
the famous guess of 
mes that the min f an 


ig DIOO 


oe 
somehow 


that 


) D _ ynious 
it peat sill 10Uu 


buzzing 
descri 

than 

As you know | bat 


when he 


seems 

one as 
; etimes cries 
is dirty. This might mean that 
like being dirty (and 
rem 


ains dirty 


long 
and 
noth- 
ing of the kind—it means that he fears 
the disturbance he has learned to ex- 
pect. Experience has shown him that 
the next few minutes will bring about 
failure of all the reassur 


and 


become chafed 


but usually it means 


nces; he will 
pe uncoy ered 


lose heat.” 

Or perhaps the following 
weaning is an 
‘The baby is 


weaning 


moved will 


fustration : 


passage on 
even better il 

sad at ti like 
because 


the 
circumstances 
have made anger come and spoil some- 
that was good. In the baby’s 
dreams the breasts are no longer good; 
they have been hated and so now they 
are bad, even dangerous 
That is why there is a place for the 


time 


thing 


felt to be 


y 





wicked woman in the fairy stories who 
gives poisoned apples. For the newly 
weaned infant it is the really good 
mother whose breasts have become bad, 
and so there has to be time allowed for 
recovery and readjustment.’ Any de- 
scription of the ‘meaning’ of an experi- 
ence to an infant must be presumptive, 
and it seems only cricket to remind the 
reader of that fact occasionally. 


| 2 a book purportedly written for 
nonprofessionals, there is always the 
problem of how to handle the presenta- 
tion of evidence. Or, stated another 
way, what is the proper balance of facts 
and generalizations? It does not seem 
that the ideal complete 
avoidance of evidence—especially in a 
field in which generalizations are diffi- 
cult to make because of conflicting sets 
of ‘facts.’ On page 88 the author states 
a big generalization: “On the whole it 
is those who once freely enjoyed some 
pleasure or privilege who are best able 
to give it up if it becomes necessary.” 
Since this statement appears in a chap- 
ter entitled Weaning, it would not be 
inappropriate to refer here to Sears and 
Wise’s study of thumb-sucking and 
other oral habits. Certainly the findings 
of this latter study would not lead com- 
fortably to the same generalization. Per- 
haps the author’s “On the whole” covers 
the situation, but in many other in- 
stances the link between evidence and 
generalization should be stronger. 

Dr. Winnicott gives a great deal of 
space to another concept which espe- 
cially interested this reviewer. This idea 
is perhaps best expressed in the chapter 
entitled, The Innate Morality of the 
Baby. The resemblance to Rousseau’s 
doctrine of innate goodness is more 
than coincidental. The counterpart of 
this aid to training is “innate guilt,” 
which gradually emerges and permits 
the innate morality to become mani- 
fest. Apparently the negative poles of 
these attributes are imposed morality 
and imposed guilt, which the foolish 
parent can force upon the child by im- 
properly timed and unduly harsh train- 
ing methods. While various negative 
consequences of such training are im- 
plied, at least one is made explicit: 
“Imposed morality bores us.” Again in 
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solution is 


this section no attempt is made to offer 
data—even the education of an Emile 
—to bolster the generalization, but the 
firmness of the author’s conviction 
stands out in the last two sentences of 
the chapter devoted to this topic: “Lit- 
tle children are fiercely moral. It is for 
you to catch on to their primitive mo- 
rality and to tone it down gradually to 
the humanity that comes from mature 
understanding.” 

It seems that most of the points made 
by the reviewer have 


been negative 


Perhaps the “ordinary devoted mother,” 
in her intuitive wisdom, will somehow 
know how to disregard those generaliza- 
tions that lack sufficient data to lean on 
and will instead respond only to the 
warmth, ‘good 
feeling’ Dr. Winnicott manages to con- 

Neverthe- 
whether an 
mother or not, is 
likely to continue to 


sincerity, and. general 
vey by his style of writing 
less, the 
ordinary 


critical reader 
devoted 
feel a little bit 
uncomfortable all the way 


Preface to the Postscript 


from the 


Self-Statements in Personality 
Assessment 


Allen L. Edwards 


The Social Desirability Variable in Personality Assessment and Research. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 108. $2.75 


Reviewed by Jerry S 


Dr. Wiggins is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Stanford University. He 
has a recent PhD from Indiana Uni- 
versity and had a brief term of teaching 
at the University of Rochester. Now he 
is teaching undergraduates and gradu- 
ates about the measurement and evalua- 
of personality. Inspired by Ed- 
wards he has been examining social de- 
sirability as it enters into the Minnesota 
Multiphasic “MMPI.” 
He admits to some suspicions about so- 
cial desirability in personality assess- 
ment plus a second-order suspicion that 
his first-order suspicion may be due to 
his personality. Psychologists always get 
into that kind of trouble. 


| cnc those who have used 
personality inventories and other 
instruments of the self-report variety 
have been regarded with suspicion by 
those others who insist that there is a 
fatal flaw in this type of measurement 
Certainly, it is not an overly cynical 
view of human nature that doubts the 
faultless veracity of subjects in a situa- 
tion that requires the surrender of their 
most intimate thoughts and feelings to 
an impersonal IBM answer sheet. The 
myopic focus of American mental test- 


tion 


Inventory-—the 


WIGGINS 


ers on measured objective responses 


to the 
that the most direct route to the 


seems to have given rise notion 


assess- 
the de- 
) simply ask- 
ing a subject whether or not he has the 
trait or symptom 


ment of a personality trait or 


tection of a symptom lies iz 


During the past twenty-five years, a 


considerable body of studies has ac- 
cumulated to make visible the 
of this line of reasoning. The demonstra- 


tions of the ‘fakability’ of 


pitfalls 


self- 
plus the agonizing re- 


most 
report measures 
appraisals of the actual predictive va- 
lidity of rationally-derived 
(e.g., Ellis, 1946), have done much to- 
ward taking the fun out of 


measures 


inventory 


assessment. It was the empirical ap- 
proach to the problem of item content 
and truthfulness that provided both a 
method that 
that respectability to the use of 
paper-and-pencil devices. Here the view 
of a Meehl (1945) put 


“an intrinsically interesting and 


worked and an attitude 


lent 


self-rating, as 
it, was: 
behavior, the 
nontest correlates of which must be dis- 
This is 


probably only a temporary solution for 


significant bit of verbal 


covered by empirical means.’ 


the problem of accuracy of self-report. 


as is evident from the efforts of the 





same empiricists to measure ‘dissimu- 


lation’ and ‘lying’ on inventory items 


Nevertheless the armamentarium of ‘va- 
lidity’ scales for detecting deception in 


report has permitted the growth of a 
certain smugness in users of these mod- 
ern inventories 

Allen Edwards of the Uni- 
Washington much, in 


nonograph under review, to- 
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do so in 
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may be tained ny 
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psychological methods 
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adolescents, Norwegians, psychiatric pa- 
Skid-Row’ alcoholic TB pa- 
More striking than cross-cultural 
psychophysics, 
which the 


be put. 


conventional 
scaling People 


tend to evaluate items consist- 


Japanese-Americans status 
tients, or 
tients 
however, is the use to 
scale values themselves can 
with 


desirability scale for a group of person- 


Armed the values on a social- 


Statements, one can 


of the 


account for 
variance involved 

are administered 
to subjects ts in inventory, Q- 
This 
that the 


coefficient between the num- 


sort or adjective check-list format 

vay of saying 
people who answer ‘true t ar 
and the 


| | , . 
sociai-desiraDu 


personality inventory 
judged 


is about .d 


cated with 





mono- 
allid correla- 
} 


: 
lite and subsume 


resul e 
nquestionable techniques as the 
MMPI 


~w all self-re- 


One is 
ort devices as simply crude measures 
social desirabili 
ew psychological 
athology of this 
kind of expansive 
iraged by the tone of the monograph 


The veighty evidence moreover, pro- 


duces such ; nse of urgency that one 
iumost become -ceptive to 
} 


sed 


[ any pro- 
this dilemma. Yet 
points in the fast 

which 


lit 
| SOLULIOT 


there mov- 


some will drag 


” what extent do these group corre- 


lations 


reflect individual tendencies to 


answer items in terms of their perceived 


social desirability? A study by Rosen, 


which is discussed in the present mono- 
may provide insight into this 

but some would say that the 
amount of space devoted in the mono- 
graph to arguing away Rosen’s findings 
might have been better employed in pre- 


graph 


problem 


senting a more complete picture of what 
he did 

What are the psychological compo- 
nents of the social desirability set? Dis- 
tinctions between conscious and uncon- 
distortion, subtle and obvious 


Sc1OUS 


tems, faking ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are soft- 
pedaled here. We are told only that this 
is all that is ‘purely’ measured by 
K-scale of the MMPI as 


her unspecified things. At 


trait Decomes sO 


well as 
times, the 


pervasive that one 


wonders if he might anticipate indi- 


vidual differences 


} 


would 


in it 


Certainly the 


benefit from 


concept 


a sharper 


delineation of the defensive tendencies 


involved, and certainly the specific clini- 
cal and personality scales that are cor- 
related with this tendency suggest some- 
thing about it as well as revealing their 
own susceptibility to it. On the other 

one wonders why an author who 


favorably disposed to ‘operation- 


ism’ chooses to ignore the metaphysi- 
cally pure ‘deviant response-set’ inter- 
pretations of personality inventories that 
have been offered by Berg (1955) and 
Barnes (1956) 

Does the forced-choice item format 
suggested by the author really control 
for this tendency? The pre- 
sented clearly supports the contention 
that this exemplified in 
the Personal Preference Schedule) does 
much 


evidence 
format (as 


to control this insidious test-tak- 
ing attitude. Evidence from other quar- 


beginning to appear 


ters is just in the 
psychological journals, however, and the 
final judgment may be close to a draw. 

Much of the burden of proof for the 
assertions made appears to rest on stud- 
ies that have employed a ‘social desir- 
ability scale’ (SD) which purports to 
measure the test-taking attitude under 
discussion. This scale, which appears to 
be essentially an anxiety scale with re- 
verse keying, fails to satisfy the three 
that the author emphasizes 
throughout the monograph: (1) the 
judges’ ratings were not obtained un- 
der the standard instructions; (2) no 
attempt was made to scale the items in 


criteria 
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the suggested manner; (3) the items do 
not appear to be heterogeneous or in- 
dependent of the trait of ‘anxiety.’ This 
is the scale that led Edwards to the 
questionable position that subjects who 
obtain low scores on the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale are more ‘anxious’ than subjects 
who score high. 

Despite the fact that many of the au- 
thor’s assertions are of relatively low 
‘social desirability value’ in the 
psychological scene, this little 
graph seems likely to have an 
on current conceptions of the devices 
that depend on self-report. It is a must 
for all who are directly or peripher- 


present 
mono- 


impact 


ally concerned with such tests. Some 
knowledge of MMPI and other scales 
is required to thread one’s way mean- 
ingfully through the maze of intercor- 
relations presented. Some empathy with 
the problems of the constructor of pa- 
per-and-pencil tests is also required to 
that 
‘predicts’ signs of correlation coefficients. 
Nevertheless those whose research makes 
them vulnerable to the currently fash- 
ionable bit of 


appreciate a theoretical argument 


“But 
couldn’t you account for your findings 


seminarmanship: 


equally well in social desir- 


should 


with the full implications of the charge 


terms otf 


ability? familiarize themselves 


Pigeons Peck for Positivism 


C. B. Ferster and B. F. Skinner 


Schedules of Reinforcement. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 


Pp. 740. $9.50. 


Reviewed by Daviw A. GRANT 


People think of Dr. Grant as a ‘learn- 
ing psychologist,’ for his major re 
has lain in that field. He says he is an 
experimental psychologist and is “proud 
of it.” People also think of him as a 
Statistical psychologist because he is so 
competent in that field, but he is very 
sure that statistics is the servant of ex- 
perimentation: use statistics to extract 
a theory from data, not to manipulate 
the data to yield an already selected 
theory. He is Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


¢ arch 


HE first author is Dr. Charles B. 

Ferster who received his indoctri- 
nation in the experimental analysis of 
behavior at Columbia University and 
has been a member of the Pigeon Staff 
at Harvard University. Professor B. F. 
Skinner, the second author, obtained his 
PhD at Harvard in 1931, presenting a 
thesis on the conditioning of 
rats. After developing a congenial rela- 


operant 


tionship with pigeons elsewhere during 
and subsequent to World War II, he 
returned to Harvard as Professor of 
Psycholozy in 1948. His recent work 
has been devoted to exploring possible 
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applications of his techniques and con- 
ceptions to classroom learning, behavior 
pathologies, social behavior, and vari- 
ous kinds of human conduct 

Schedules 


what 


be the 


of Reinforcement reports 


Ferster and Skinner consider to 


important and representative 
findings of a program of research that 
was “designed to evaluate the extent to 
which an organism’s own behavior en- 
ters into the determination of its sub- 
sequent behavior” (p. 3). These results 
are described in 741 quarto pages which 
include 921 figures. Over 900 of the fig- 
ures present primary data, the pecking 
the cumu- 
lative-frequency graphs. These numbers 


of pigeons, in conventional 
are cited to show the magnitude of the 


task remaining for the reader (or re- 
viewer) of Schedules after Ferster and 
Skinner had done with their “analysis.” 

An appreciation of this book requires 
that it be put into its strategic context. 
For some years Skinner and his adher- 
ents have passionately, often eloquently, 
declaimed the virtues of “the modern 
study of 


the 
retical-experimental 


reinforcement’ 
limitations of 


and exposed 
theo- 
and 


“traditional” 
psychologists 


methodologists. The latter are 
for the part as 
destrian thinkers 
blocks the 


ists. Whether Ferster, Skinner 


regarded 
pe- 


road- 


most obstructive 


who throw up 


against advancing modern- 
and the 
rest are in a defensive or offensive de- 
but Schedules 
major tour de 
for their group. Here 


ployment may be argued 


surely represents a 


force 


are presented five 


years of laboratory effort plus three 


years of analysis and 

ah! Il _iné ; 7 a . 
abie, Weli-iInlegrated eam 
vinced of the 
and 


virtues 
well supported 
ment, technicial 
strengths and sh 
are the strengtl 
the ‘Skinnerian 


are displayed ior 


‘ 
S. HEDULES must be compared with 


1 
oKinner s 


niques ol 
response 
greatly rec ording 
remain unchanged 


a] . nt 
Cai tone, presen 


in Schedule 
criminatior 
ences in 
ter, and 

havior was far more 


This 


ol explanatory 


lf not in essence 
sence 


the 


sumably represent extin 


“reflex reserve 


sry) , tir ; , ; n ' 
ing eXampie oO! extinct within Sched- 


ules: the occasional summary sections 
are emitted at siower! 
disappear 


oe ’ 
che dule 5 


entirely 


extends 


tervals of Behavior’s fixed ratio and 


‘periodic reinforcement. Ingenious in- 


strumentation permits 


I exploration in 


Schedules of variable ratios, variable 


intervals, differential reinforcement of 
rate of responding and a v 


of the 


iniety 


termixtures foregoing conditions 


Insertion of ‘time-outs’ (lights off—no 


pecking) into the schedules reveal more 


clearly some effects of stimuli occurring 


critical 


times than was possible in 


1938. Some major topics of Behavior, 


such as Drive, are scarcely dealt with 





all in Schedule but Sche s re- unique than others.) In consequence, no gives tantalizing glimpses of the power 
ports the effe yf time-correlat tail juantitative laws emerge from of the operant as a tool to investigate 
7 of data-gathering. Inter- psychopharmacological and neurophysio- 
correlated visual stimuli (counters polation, to say nothing of extrapola- logical problems. To patient investiga- 
ally possible. Brief con- tors of the future, Ferster and Skinner 

Generally speaking, th h ha leration of the inexorable arithmeti leave the task of exploitation. These 
response rates, temy | pattert rf yf permutations a1 itions then future workers will inevitably have to 
rates, and patterning of rate in the ten reveals that the 9 igures cann +r- work in a more orderly and system- 
itic fashion if they are to achieve their 

scientific and technological goals. Their 

departures from Skinner’s positivistic 

ven will have to be more deliberate 

sophisticated—less ‘artistic,’ less 


idiosyncratic. 


A Text on Suicide 


Edwin S. Shneidman and Norman 
L. Farberow (Eds.) 


Clues to Suicide. New York: Blakis- 
ton Division, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
Pp. xii + 227. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Ray M. SCHUMACHER 


began his professional life as an 
engineér, is now—largely as a result of 
his interest in ‘students and people—a 


clinical psychologist, a Staff Member of 


Counseling Center of the San José 

State College, where he is also Assistant 

Professor of Psychology. In addition he 

the ‘right’ 1 of their find- # Clinical Psychologist for the Com- 

es. the autho as leave munity Mental Health Services of San 


eir readers the frustratins isk of at- José, California 


[' the reviewer had not been aware of 
the culmination of the need for more information on 
indeed a bi the subject of suicide, it would have 

{ been made clear to him by the great 

interest shown by members of various 

seem to this professions who happened to observe his 

t the stvle copy of this book. Both theoretical and 

1dvocated by Skinner and practical aspects of this problem war- 

lly accepted by Ferster and rant more extensive investigation, and 

rather than from the it is to this need that Shneidman and 

behavior or inade- Farberow have addressed themselves 

yperant training. The impor- Dr. Shneidman is Chief for Research 

the behavior-reinforcer con- in the Psychology Service of the Vet- 

s regret —_ tingency has long been accepted by psy- erans Administration’s Neuropsychiatric 

sence of a performance without : in-  chologists. and Skinner’s students have Hospital in Los Angeles, and he is also 
ter to compare with behavior on ; utilized the basic conception in both di- connected with the University of South- 


mixed schedule with a counter on page rect and subtle ways to achieve a superb ern California. Dr. Farberow is a Clini- 


606. Perhaps some things are more technique of animal training. Schedules cal Psychologist in the Veterans Ad- 
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ministration’s Mental Hygiene Clinic in 
Los Angeles, and he teaches at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
Both editors are Diplomates in Clinical 
Psychology and Fellows in the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association’s Division 
of Clinical Psychology. 

Although the editors state that the 
book is directed primarily to the prac- 
titioner, the essays are divided into sec- 
tions emphasizing theoretical and ex- 
perimental problems, on the one hand, 
and clinical considerations, on the other. 
In each section the editors attempt to 
include articles dealing with a variety 
of the aspects of suicide. This range of 
concern is simultaneously a strength and 
a weakness of the book. Although this 
mode of approach makes available con- 
siderable information and provides an 
array of theories and hypotheses, the 
reader who seeks an integration of the 
information in this area and a clarifica- 
tion of the basic issues involved is likely 
to be disappointed. As Jackson points 
out in the second chapter, suicide is 
best considered as a symptomatic act, 
not a discrete event. A study of suicide 
as such would then be expected to in- 
volve a wide diversity of subjects often 
bearing such slight relationship to one 
another that difficulties in organization 
should be expected. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that articles might have 
been selected in such a manner that a 
clearer organization would have been in- 
troduced in the book. There might also 
have been some sort of summary chap- 
ter which sought to integrate the vari- 
ous contributions. 


criticisms may be mentioned 
which apply to a number of the in- 
cluded articles. The psychoanalytic con- 
cept of ‘hostility turned inward’ would 
seen to be too readily accepted as a 
basic dynamic of depression and suicide. 
No verification is offered for this view, 
yet some of the authors appear to use 
this concept as a basis for further theo- 
rizing without clear awareness that this 
concept itself is a theory that is not yet 
scientifically established. Although it is 
doubtful that suicide can be usefully 
considered as a discrete entity, some 
authors attempt to apply a single the- 
ory or concept to various types of sui- 
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cides under various conditions. A note- 
worthy exception is the article by the 
editors which investigates the relation- 
ship between age and motive for suicide 
as indicated by the content of suicide 
notes. The fact that some significant 
differences between age groups were 
found urges caution in the generalizing 
with respect to a single motive or set 
of motives 

Although a number of articles dealt 
with philosophical facets of the suicide 
problem, only the chapter by Silving 
raised the question of the ‘right to dis- 
pose of one’s own life.’ Related to this, 
perhaps, is the attitude of some of the 
articles which generally assumed that 
suicide is inevitably an irrational act 
Both of these points may be very much 
involved in the philosophy and _ tech- 
niques of the prevention of suicide and 
therefore crucial to one of the impor- 
tant concerns of this book. A less biased 
account would have resulted if 
had been included views and material 
covering both sides of these somewhat 
controversial questions. 

Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the detection of potential suicides and 
the fact that indications of the danger 
of suicide are often available but not 
utilized. The importance of these ‘false 
negatives’ is, of course, great, but the 
implications and importance of ‘false 
positives’ were largely ignored in this 
book. On the other hand, too hasty an 
acceptance of the likelihood of the pa- 
tient’s suicide by the relatives and espe- 
cially by the therapist (when the per- 
son is in treatment) may have serious 
consequences for the individual’s self- 
esteem. Clues to suicide are important 
but clues to nonsuicide are also vital to 
the practitioner who must sometimes 
take a calculated risk. The very useful 
therapeutic and preventative measures 
described in the latterf part of this book 
could be actually harmful if inappro- 
priately applied. 


i contributions merit special men- 
tion. The comprehensive study con- 
ducted by the editors, providing the 
material for a number of the articles, 
is interesting and valuable. Their sample 
is large and generally free from selec- 
tive bias, and the controls are quite ade- 


there 


quate. The publication of the full in- 
vestigation may well be a major con- 


tribution. 


I. should be said that the study of 
suicide notes, although very interesting 
and provocative, must be interpreted 
Although the au- 


thors point out that the 


with extreme caution 
15 per cent of 
all suicides during the 


who left 


period covered 


notes seem no different from 


the total sample with respect to socio- 


logical, economic, and other available 


data, they are nevertheless obviously 


different with respect to the personality 
dynamics that determine whether or not 
a person writes a note at this dramatic 


that re- 
such notes are 


point in his life. It may well be 
sults from the study of 


} 


] 
not applicable 


to suicides in general 


The sociological article by Henry and 
Short offered an interesting explanation 
of the correlation of frequency of sui- 
cide with higher social status and with 
lower strength of the individual’s 
tional system. Although their concept of 
“freedom from external restraint” seems 
to fit the described data 
interpretations of these correlations are 


certainly possible. For example, the 


view that higher status implies less 
“conformance of behavior to the de- 
mands and expectati 


yf others” ap- 
pears to be an oversimplification and 
deserving of further study 
On the practical side, the 
Litman stands out. It is authoritative 
candid, Other therapists 


may not approve all of his techniques, 


article by 


and specific 
but the techniques are clearly described 
and clearly related to the specific prob- 
lem of treatment of the potentially sui- 
cidal patient 

All in all, the articles 
and useful. If the total effort falls short 
of the hope for integration in this im- 
portant nevertheless it 
said that this fault is partially inherent 
in the complexities of the problem and 
the lack of sufficient previous study. 
The editors hope that their book will 
have both practical and heuristic values 
For the reviewer, it had both—and in 


are absorbing 


area may be 


quantity. The volume teaches a great 
deal and stimulates further reading and 
investigation. 
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books that 


to be reviewing the 
tor or his Consultants 
never 
name particular 
but they worry bec 
Books Received 
the number of books actually reviewed 
(CP, Oct. 1957, 2, 261). CP is against 
censorship Is 
CP’s 


for an audience 


CP misses 
the list of 
is so much larger than 


ause 


this autocratic -denial of 


forum to some who are pleading 
is it consistent with the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States? And then blithely 
No walks into CP’s office. 
“Why in the world does CP review so 
many books? CP would be a 
better magazine if it did not stoop so 
Well, No. 2 answers No. 1, and 
conversely. CP will go a little way to- 


the critic 


trivial 
low be 


ward making a few final negative value 
judgments without having the expert 
give the book a working over, but, be- 
yond that degree of unavoidable polic- 
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ing, every book that is current and can 
count as psychology has the right to the 
judgment of its peers, and the peers are 
CP’s readers. Even the negative review 
is not final. One of CP’s readers said 
the other day that he rather liked the 
sound of a book that CP’s reviewer had 
cudgeled. The reader remarked that he, 
knowing the reviewer had been brought 
up in Europe where the academics are 
accustomed to play rough, had ignored 
the reviewer’s value judgments and had 
had his interest caught by the descrip- 
tion of content. You just do not know 
that a second-rate book is second-rate 
until it has been reviewed, 
tainly not always then. 


and cer- 


VOLUNTARY REVIEWS 


| = the most part CP publishes re- 
views that it has invited the reviewer 
to write. The Consultants chose the re- 
viewers for CP, and that tends to limit 
the reviewing to the ‘experts’ whom the 
twenty-seven Consultants know and who 
are willing to accept the invitation when 
it is made—over two hundred different 
reviewers in a year. How are other re- 
viewers, who are competent and willing, 
to be included among CP’s contributors? 
How can the range of the Consultants’ 
professional acquaintance be extended? 
If a person writes to CP offering his 
services aS a reviewer in a particular 
field, CP sends the letter or the data in 
it to the Consultant in that field, or the 
data to the Consultants in several over- 
lapping fields. The letter needs, how- 
ever, to express more than willingness. 
It needs to show competence, and it is 
hard to attest competence, 
although some of these willing reviewers 
do this job very well, sustaining an aura 
of objectivity all around their self-ap- 
praisals. The competence wanted is, of 
course, not merely competence in the 
field, but also the competence to write 
interestingly—for CP demands 
than correctness and clarity. 
Quite a number of persons write to 
CP asking to review a particular book, 
and once in a while a would-be reviewer 
sends in the MS of a review. Either 
these persons have seen the book or 
have seen it listed in CP’s Booxs RE- 
CEIVED. Except for an occasional Euro- 
pean book, CP can rarely accept this 
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your own 


more 


offer, primarily for the reason that the 
book in question is already taken care 
of. The review of it may already be in 
galley proof, or at least the reviewer 
has been selected and is at work with 
his deadline approaching. By the time 
Books REcEIveD is published it is al- 
most always too late to ask to review 
any book in the list, for by then it will 
be at least two months since the book 
came in, and CP is not so slow in get- 
ting a review under way. 

lf you are going to advise CP what 
to do about a book—and CP is avid for 
other people’s wisdom—you have got to 
do it within ten days of the publication 
of the book. And the same goes for spe- 
cial advice, like the book’s being good 
enough for a double review; CP always 
gets this advice too late. The ideal time 
to write CP about what it should do 
with a book is just before the book is 
published! Sometimes that does hap- 
pen, and then CP is delighted to have 
its Einstellungen 
beforehand. 


all properly set up 


There is, however, another way in 
which a frustrated willing reviewer can 
reduce his tension. He can write a let- 
ter to ON THE OTHER HAnp. Ii he dis- 
sents from the review as published, he 
can make his letter into a counter-re- 
view. If he thinks the book should have 
had a double review when it did not, 
he can add the missing half in his letter. 
He can augment or depreciate, praise or 
dispraise. He can have his say, pro- 
vided he is interesting and sufficiently 
impersonal. See CP’s comment on cy- 
bernetic justice, a comment about how 
this kind of verbal jousting ought to 
work out (CP, Aug. 1957, 2, 210f.). 
ON THE OTHER HAND could turn into 
an exciting intellectual tournament if 
CP's start 


their verbal lances under CP’s simple 


readers could but breaking 


and benign rules of chivalry. 


—E. G. B. 


To the question whether I am a pessi- 


mist or an optimist, I answer that my 


knowledge is pessimistic, but my willing 
and hoping are optimistic. 


—ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Love tor Hobos 


Alexander Vexliard 


Le clochard: étude de psychologie 
sociale. Bruges: Desclée de Brou- 
wer, 1957. Pp. 317. 200 fb. 


Reviewed by NicHoLas Hogss 


who is Professor of 


Psychology at 
George Peabody College in Nashville 
devel- 
opment, mental health, psychotherapy, 
parent-child relations, and, at leas 


His chief concerns are human 


the moment, unloved hobos. So far he 
has written 1.7 reviews per annum for 
CP, too Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Miner, Symonds, Pres 


many to cite 


HE literature of the vagrant is sur- 
prisingly extensive to one come new 
to it. Perhaps so much has 


ten about the 


peen writ- 
vagrant because he is 
social problem, perhaps because he 
vides an opportunity for social 
mentary, as in the work of 


beck, and 


certain charm and fascinati 


possibly be 


The great hobo clown 
the several , 
Picasso’s wandering mil 

ll have t 

peal. Do they permit 

joyment Perhaps 
but this is not all, they evoke sym- 
pathy too. And what a fine 
vocabulary they 
bindle-stiff, rodma 
back, 
itself. According to this French source 
the word hobo is an Americanism de- 
noting a wandering rural “hoe 
boy”; but Webster's New World Dic- 
tionary returns the compliment, main- 
taining that the word is a French greet- 
ing of sorts, “Ho, Beau!” Neither ex- 
convincing. The French 
intically in le 
from the 
which 
(Cf 
ment qui cloche, lame argument.) It is 
interesting that our society has about as 


Frost’s tramps 
of irresponsibility? 


Vigorous 
awned: bum, 


skid-row, j , and then 


orKer 


planation is 
have done better sem 
clochard, “the 


verb 


limping one,” 


clocher, “to limp,” also 


means to be defective. raisonne- 


many discriminating words for vagrant 
as the Eskimo has for snow. 
Vexliard, a social psychologist with 





strong leanings toward the clinical, here 
reports a study of 61 vagrants of Paris, 
unselected except by such sundry deter- 
minants as operated to bring the author 
and his subjects together. The chief in- 
strument of appraisal was the clinical 
interview, summaries of which he pre- 
for all his tests 
too: the Raven's Ma- 
trices, some psychomotor tests, the Ror- 
schach, the T.A.T The 


integration of all material is ac- 


sents cases. He used 


Stanford-Binet, 


the Rosenzweig 
this 
complished without statistical ordering; 
in the European tradition, Vexliard is 
the synthesizer 
and 


working with raw data 
moving readily to conclusions, us- 
Ameri- 
can psychologists will regard his find- 


ings as enlightened hypotheses still need- 


ing intuitive confidence levels 


ing testing 


\ XLIARD maintains that the 


approach to vagrancy is unrealistic and 
only pushes the vagrant 
quency He 


legalistic 
toward delin- 
rejects the popular notion 
that the vagrant is a schizophrenic or a 
psychopath such dis- 


turbances are exceptional. His 


maintaining that 
major 
that the hobo is not psyc hotic 
The hobo 


is often physically ill, sometimes 
? > > 


thesis is 
or neurotic but simply beat 
crip- 
pled, always disheartened, usually de- 
tached from people. “The essential thing 
He has 
experienced so little positive reinforce- 


for him is not to get engaged 


ment in life that he settles for a tenta- 
tive and often dubious commerce with 
the world, simply that he may survive 
The author believes, without substan- 
this important 

that most vagrants will 


tiating data on point 
respond to re- 
habilitation programs involving environ- 
mental manipulation or social therapy 
and that those few who are unresponsive 
to such treatment, often regarded as in- 
curable, will require and can respond to 
treatment focusing on values and mak- 
ing use of emulation. Rehabilitation re- 
quires an appropriate association with a 
person from whom the hobo can gain 
The one to 
love. The therapist must be able to give 


new values hobo has no 
him the most precious of capacities, the 
ability to love another and devote one- 
self to him. Individual therapy is, how- 
ever, seldom to be recommended. Rather 
should rehabilitation proceed on a group 


basis in centers for 
(some five or ten communities 
with from 


ommended for France) 


“apprenticeship 
adults” 
300 to 500 vagrants are rec- 
where routines 
of normal living can be established and 
where self-expression and initiative are 


surrounded with ambient 
hope, confidence, and love. 

Vexliard’s writing is simple and clear 
and, in the clinical sketches, often mov- 
ing. His 391-item bibliography is marred 
by numerous errors in citations 


encouraged, 


Perception’s Straits of Messina 


H. J. Eysenck, G. W. Granger, and J. C. Brengelmann 


Perceptual Processes and Mental Illness. New York: Basic Books, 1957 


Pp. 144. $3.75. 


Reviewed by JACQUELINE J 


Dr. Goodnow entered psychology via 
factor analysis at the University of Syd- 
ney in came to the United 
States and obtained a doctorate in clini- 
cal psychology at Harvard, spent ti 


#wo 


Australia, 


years in Germany on research in 
classification and selection of personnel 
for the US returned to the 


States as a Lecturer on Psychology at 


Army, 


Harvard, and is now working as a psy- 
chologist in the Division of Neuropsy- 
chiatry in the Walter Reed Army Insti- 
tute of Washington. All 


been concerned with at- 


Research in 
long she has 
tention, discrimination, problem-solving, 
concept-formaiion, and their kind. With 
Bruner and Austin she is 
Study of Thinking 
249-252). 


guthor of A 
(CP, Oct. 1957, 2, 


——- in 1952 described the study 
of personality as “a dangerous 
course, threatened by the Scylla of neb- 
ulous generalization, and by the 
Charybdis of pointlessly amassing un- 
related ‘facts.’”’ The present monograph 
from London University’s Institute of 
Psychiatry starts off on a straightfor- 
soon drifts into the 
whirlpool of Charybdis 


The danger of drift 


ward course but 


from 
when the authors set out 
to explore how well some 80-odd tests 
differentiate among three groups of sub- 
jects: 106 normals, 20 neurotics, and 
20 psychotics. It becomes more im- 
minent as the three authors divide the 
tests among themselves, describe them 
in separate chapters and diverge in the 


is present 
the beginning 


GOoDNOW 


use to which they put the test scores 
At times their meeting-ground 
seems to be the common set of subjects. 


only 


Brengelmann searches for a way of 


testing some hypotheses about 


perceptual 


com- 
drawn 
from German typologies of personality. 
Granger looser but still 
feasible goal of finding the richest king- 
dom, that test of visual function which 
yields the sharpest differences among 
the subjects. Eysenck looks all the way 
to Ithaca 


plex performance, 


takes on the 


support for the argument 
that perceptual tests might classify peo- 
ple more correctly than 
questionnaire 


say, the usual 
indirectly, support 
for his view that personality is heredi- 
tarily determined 


and 


As long as we are in Brengelmann’s 
hands is no problem. The ques- 
tions he asks are novel and direct. Can 
we use “normal” and 


there 


abnormal” groups 
to test hypotheses about the perceptual 
performance of different personality 
types? Will the differences between 
“normal” and “abnormal” be the same 
as those ascribed to, say, the “inte- 
grated” and “disintegrated” types de- 
scribed by E. R. and W. Jaensch? The 
answer is affirmative, the evidence for 
it ample, and each test is informatively 
introduced by a reference to the way 
different personality types are expected 
to perform on it. 

Most of the remaining tests are also 
introduced by a reference to previous 
work with them. It is here, however, 
that we enter Charybdis. For this pre- 
vious work, most of it by investigators 
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associated with Eysenck, was already a 
direct comparison of normal and abnor- 
mal groups. The repetition of it runs 
directly counter to the warning that 
Granger himself gave in his excellent 
1953 review: namely, that repeated use 
of a test should lead somewhere. 

As Granger put it in 1953, repetition 
should at least draw together the results 
of several uses of the same test. Ideally, 
it should move on from being “purely 
descriptive and classificatory” and “be 
supplemented as early as possible by 
studies designed to determine the func- 
tions and mechanisms underlying the 
phenomena.” 

Granger’s warning apparently 
unheeded. The research is again classi- 
ficatory. And, most unhappily, it 
not build upon the results of previous 
go-rounds with the same tests. This is, 
for example, at least the fourth time 
that Eysenck or his associates have 
used a test of dark adaptation to dis- 
criminate 
mal 


went 


dk eS 


normal and abnor- 
groups. There is still no attempt 
to determine why it should have given 
such contradictory results. Body sway 
is an 


between 


drastic case. It was 
voted “best-test” in Eysenck’s Dimen- 
sions of Personality (1947), and 
still highly regarded but barely signifi- 
cant in the Scientific Study of Person- 
ality (1952). Its current performance 
cannot even be compared with these 
previous ones. From the data given, the 
test seems to have discriminated poorly, 
but no measure of significance was com- 
puted. There is only the 

ances nonhomogeneous” (p. 


even more 


Was 


note: “vari- 
114). This 
is true, however, of many of the tests 
for which an analysis of variance was 
computed, with reservations but appar- 
ently no knowledge that nonparametric 
tests are available and would 
avoided the impasse (p. 17). 


have 


we ignore the lack of useful ties 
with previous work, what is there to 
gain from the monograph standing by 
itself? Already mentioned is Brengel- 
mann’s chapter. In addition, the mono- 
graph allows a comparison of many dif- 
ferent tests all given to the same popu- 
lation, and the presentation of results 
test-by-test is, moreover, an advantage 
for the readers who wish to shop around 
or to follow up a particular test. 
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Again, however, the lack of adequate 
direction and organization is a major 
problem. There are, for example, three 
tests on which time scores yield the rare 
and important result of clear differences 
between the neurotics and psychotics 
(pp. 43, 101, 113). These three 
are never brought together, and to only 
one of them is applied an 
and successful use of the 
“blocking.” 


What 


tests 


imaginative 
concept of 
there is, is 


direction imposed 


by the use of factor analysis. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not a particularly appropri- 
ate technique for answering the 


tions Eysenck puts to it 


ques- 
about the best 
way to sort out neurotics and psychotics 
from normals. For such a 
Ey senck’s 
analysis is that half-helpful fig tree on 
the rock by Charybdis, to which Odys- 
seus clung but which he had to abandon 
before his ultimately 


purpose, to 


complete metaphor, factor 


worthwhile jour- 


ney could be continued 


The Folklore of the Survey 


Research Center 
Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. Cannell 


The Dynamics of Interviewing: Theory, Technique, and Cases. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. Pp. x + 368. $7.75. 


wed by 


Dr. Fisher, with an eleven-year-old PhD 
from Yale, has been since 1951 Profes- 
sor of Sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin. He has a right to speak con- 
fidently of the Survey Research Center 
worked 


Director of the 


at Michigan for he 
1949-51 
Public 


there in 
Program 


as 
Affairs Program 


Ae peso sampling 
and content analysis of 


interviewing 
interview 
three that 
underlie survey research. Since their or- 
ganization as a group within the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture before World 
War II, ind thereafter as the Survey 
Research Center of the University of 
Michigan, Rensis Likert and his asso- 
ciates have exploited and in various de- 
grees contributed to the development of 
each of these tools of research in social 
science. 

I would venture the opinion that the 
principal published contributions of the 
Survey Research Center have been sub- 
stantive, in its reports of survey find- 
ings. On the whole, its methodological 
publications have been fewer and less 
obviously impressive. Among them solid 
contributions have been made in the 
area of sampling. Little research has 


responses are sets of tools 


Burton R 


FISHER 


been reported on the Cent 
content analysis 
The Dynamics of Intervie 


is the 


7 + ¢ 11 . ™ _ . : 
first full hard-cover volume on a single 


wing 
major aspect of methodology to be 
written by 
staff 
beyond the 


tool of 


members of the Center's 


Its scope covers extends well 


role of interviewing as a 


surveys. Primarily an 


accoun 


t 
presented 


of techniques developed and 
within a theoretical context, this volume 


is not, nor was it intended to be. a re- 


port of new, hypothesis-based research 


on interviewing. The title and prove- 


nance of the book lead one to 


expect the latter (an expectation which 
is confirmed in Hyman’s 
in Social Research) 
Kahn directs the Cer 
on human 


Interviewing 
iters program 
large organiza- 
this large organi- 
field staff. The book is an 
expansion of their 50-page chapter in 
Research Methods in the Behavioral 
and Katz, Dryden 
1953). It makes apparent that 
they are connoisseurs of interviewing 
and rational consumers at the 
market of sophisticated psychological 
theory. They interweave and then apply 
to the interviewer-respondent situation 


relations in 
tions. Cannell heads 


zation’s 


Sciences (Festinger 


Press, 


super- 





some leading current ideas (principally 
those identified with Lewin and Rogers) 
on perception, on motivation, on the 
psychological field, on role, on com- 


munication, on interaction processes in ; = yc hOB), ~~ 

} »% 

small groups and on the psychothera- ——- en PS | aires © 

peutic relationship. Their purpose is t : THE SEARCH WITHIN, by Theodor Reik. 

give the interviewer an understandings ‘ <0 The famous psychoanalyst focuses upon 
, himself with unsparing candor in this 

of the psychodynamics of the two-per- Ss 


\ brilliant distillation of this thoughts and 
son interview situation. Whether he be Cxpersences. $2.95 


. : ' P ? 4s 

lawyer, physician, personnel man, jour WHO ARE THE GUILTY? by David Abra 

. : itech hamsen, M.D. The burning question of 

nalist, or member of ; ] “, neid juvenile delinquency receives its most 

with this understanding : . penetrating answer to date as the famous 

; ; — , psychiatrist details his clear-cut prescrip- 

interviewer insightfully learn and tion for preventative action $1.95 
follow the technigq the authors recom- 
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Despite the stress they put on con mand Patrick Mullahy. $1.75 psychopath, by Robert M peas 


Lindner 175 Specialized Techniques in 
Stock Anger. nique psy- Psychotherapy. Edited by 
work in an interview. the authors poir analytic biography < a The Biosocia!l Nature of Man Gustawe Bychowski, M.D. and 

- = = t . n a om inert ai medicine mar by Ashley Montagu $1.25 J. Louise Despert, M.D. $1.95 
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iep hs o! per- 


sonality, or to evoke material from the 


prehension of the underlying for: 


nt 
ou 


unconscious, or to change the respond- 


ent. Its goals are thus only part of the 

set of goals of the physician or ps} viewing operation hroughout, the ac without challenging the substance of the 
therapist. In view of these limitation nt is on the interviewer's flexible art theory > unique ‘fit’ of the theory 
the purposes of the “informati i I eV presented, I find my- 


yn 


getting interview,” it seems slightly con- 
tradictory to be told also that under “in- 


quest 


ons of a very 
the elaborate the- 
formation” the authors include “values 


nterviewer what 
hopes, plans and descriptions 


does? At mini- 
even “partially formed atti- nele ca mum at i » evidence that, by in- 
tudes” and “private, seldom-verbalized helnful cl doctrinating interviewers in this theo- 
feelings ” as well as _ more objective is of acquiring interviewing skill n retical amalgam while they practice 
factual data” in specific content areas ‘ corded interviews (social these techniques “to focus and control 
vork, medical, supervisory, etc The interaction,” we do in fact get more 
"Lo ; ; ; iuthor st wa yf using the latter adequate data? The authors label the 
Pte ye care bic. eee aed in self-trainin et the stage for each — zig: sede Se 
, 3 ry aga Sp protocol. and a as Greek chorus in its niques as “folklore” and say that theory 
Cannell have excellently and fully dis- * * ae . 
played, elucidated and illustrated the i tells us “why” certain techniques work 
_ The heart of probler is book ind when they are appropriate. Yet I 
Survey Research Center’s armamentar- rc : Seger is book r , ae , 
jum in questionnaire design and inter- POS r me lies in its use of theory. — — the feeling that the incan- 
view method. In this sense, the book is : : itself is persuasive—in part tation of theory-words does not trans- 
a very welcome ‘first.’ It will be par- because ¥ familiar, in part because nute “folklore” into science, or even 
ticularly useful not only because it re- ipplied to the subject provide a firm empirical base for the 
hearses a wealth of procedural ideas and matter. It was included precisely be- practice of an art 
experiences, but also because it lays out cause Kahn and Cannell believed that I confess a strong liking for much of 
the Center’s for “open-end” theory could contribute in training in- this Survey Research Center “folklore,” 
(roughly, “free-answer”) questions and  terviewers to obtain the respondent’s so I suppose that what really bothers 
“controlled nondirective” follow-up of cooperation and to elicit more respon- me is a hunch that so Jarge and deep a 
questions (“probes,” 4 la Rogers). These sive, full, unbiased, accurate, and rele- theoretical substructure might in fact be 
are the hallmarks of the Center’s inter- vant reactions from him. But even dysfunctional. As I read the book and 
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thought about using it, I found myself 
wondering about the possibilities of ef- 
fects on its audience—effects that I 
knew the authors never intended to pro- 
duce. What concept of his role will the 
“information-getter” construct from the 
frequent ‘clinical’ references and from 
constant inferences of the respondent’s 
complex motivational structure? These 
references and inferences were utilized 
in the exposition of the theory. Will the 
interviewer confuse those unexpressed 
psychological forces, which the authors 
say he needs to recognize in the inter- 
view interaction, with the ‘depth’ of the 


material to be sought and expressed in 
the interview? 

Furthermore, the examples which the 
authors constructed to illustrate the the- 
ory’s application contain not only more 
material, but also more genotypical ma- 
terial than the ordinary interviewer is 
likely to derive from his short-time con- 
tacts with respondents. A lot of ‘clinical 
insight’ implicitly is assumed. What will 
this signify to the interviewer? 

In sum, would less stress on less the- 
ory better achieve the book’s own goals? 
Perhaps I am conjuring up ghosts—but 
I should like to know. 


A Sociological Classic Re-examined 


Ferdinand Ténnies 


Community and Society. (Ed. and trans. by Charles P. Loomis.) East Lan- 
sing: Michigan State University Press, 1957. Pp. xii + 298. $7.50. 


Reviewed by WERNER S. LANDECKER 


Dr. Landecker is Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Michi- 
gan. He received his training at the 
Universities of Berlin and Michigan, 
and holds doctors degrees—different 
kinds—from each institution. He is es- 
pecially interested in the problems of 
social integration and stratification. 


— German original, which has 
been translated competently in this 
book, was first published in 1887. In 
this work, Ferdinand Tonnies (1855— 
1936) made a leading contribution to 
the development of sociology in Ger- 
many. Although subsequently he pub- 
lished many other theoretical analyses 
and empirical studies, he is still best 
known as the author of Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft. 

The chief purpose of this book, as 
stated later by Tonnies, was to provide 
a synthesis of two contrasting views in 
the history of social philosophy. The in- 
dividualistic thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment had seen human association as a 
contrived arrangement among rationally 
acting beings who strive for personal 
advantages, that is, as Gesellschaft in 
Tonnies’ sense. On the other hand, the 
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holistic thinkers of the Romantic period 
had viewed human association as Ge- 
meinschaft, that is, as an organic sys- 
tem whose members are bound together 
by basic consensus and mutual affirma- 
tion. Ténnies’ intended synthesis was to 
be attained by the incorporation of 
both views into a more comprehensive 
scheme. He was so much biased in fa- 
vor of Gemeinschaft, however, that its 
attempted synthesis with Gesellschaft 
reads more nearly like a comparison be- 
tween the sacred and the profane. 
What Tonnies did accomplish was the 
transformation of two common words 
of the German language into a typology 
which gave German sociology one of its 
major themes. In some respects this 
typology is similar to those constructed 
afterwards by Durkheim in France and 
by Cooley in the United States. Yet 
Tonnies’ typology has distinctive fea- 
tures, which reflect—at least in part— 
the special meaning which the words 
employed by Ténnies have in popular 
usage. This is one of several familiar 
instances where a comparison of social 
science materials in different languages 
provides an instructive opportunity for 
observing how the perceptions of the 


scientist are structured by the concep- 
tual apparatus furnished him by his 
mother tongue. 


, used his typology in various 
ways. In the first place, responding to 
the evolutionary interests of his time 
he described the 
velopment in terms of an 


course of social de- 
increase of 
the Gesellschaft features and a decrease 
of the 


S0¢ ial 


—but not complete replacement 
Gemeinschaft features of 
Secondly, he used his typology as a tool 
in the analysis of the total array of so- 
cial groups and relations which consti- 
tute the 
The task of this analysis was to ascer- 
tain the extent to which a given group 
or relationship approximates the Ge- 
meinschaft or Gesellschaft type. Thirdly 
Tonnies undertook a critical appraisal of 
the urban way of life, bringing to bear 
on this task not only his 
scheme but also his 
value-judgments. 

In the treatment of his 
Tonnies benefited from 


subject-matter of sociology 


analytical 


anti-Gesellschaft 


problems 
the earlier lit- 
erature in several respects. His notions 
of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft were 
partly derived from Sir Henry Maine’s 
discussion of status and contract, 


Wilhelm Wundt’s 


two types of human will was adopted 


while 
distinction between 
as a psychological underpinning. Hobbes’ 
homo homini lupus greatly impressed 
Tonnies, but what is for Hobbes a state 
of nature became for Ténnies a char- 
acteristic of Gesellschaft as an artifact 
Marx furnished another component of 
the Gesellschaft construct, which is es- 
pecially noticeable in Tonnies’ views re- 
garding the role of labor in the Gesell- 
schaft economy. 


, own contributions to the 
work of later writers were also of con- 
siderable magnitude. Although he himself 
was not a prophet of catastrophe, his 
unsympathetic portrayal of Gesellschaft 
has furnished arguments to cultural pes- 
simists from Spengler to Sorokin. Fur- 
thermore, his analysis was a source of 
ingredients for conceptual schemes which 
have been influential in modern sociol- 
ogy, especially those of Max Weber and 
Talcott Parsons. Through Redfield’s re- 





formulation in terms of folk and urban, 
Tonnies’ typology has provided a focus 
for American anthropologists and soci- 
ologists in their work on problems of 
social change. Perhaps of the most 
eral 


gen- 


significance, however, are Tonnies 
basic statements on the use of “nor- 


mal concepts” in empirical analyses 
from which Max Weber's “ideal-typical 
method” received its impetus 

On the other hand 


ot 


seems also that 


some Ténnies’ assumptions diverted 


attention from various problems implicit 
in his subject-matter 


For exan by denying the “social 


he 


precluded an examination of integrative 


ple 
system” quality of a Gesellschaft, 
factors operative in Gesellschaft. Thus 
he set “dis- 


which plagued 


the stage for the excessive 
organization” en 
urban sociology for some time 
Moreover, in his discussion of two 
dispositions to ac 


the 


transiator 
rational 


subjective t—desig- 


nated by as natural will 
and Tonnies 
these predispositions 
of 


Although 
lz 


reciprocal re 


deter- 
Gesell- 
assumed 


as 
Gemeinschaft and 
he actua ly 
ationship between social 
individual facto his mode of 
is creates a strong impression of 
psychological reductionisn 

As a result, the book 


tion 


has kept atten- 
away from 


On the side, it 


layed the concern with social 


two imr fant 


= 
iportant problem 


areas sociological de- 
in 


On 
interfered 


facts 
their influence on other social facts 
the sociopsychological side, it 
with the 


garding the influence of the 


formulation of problems re- 


sor ial grout 
on the individual, reversing what seems 
to be Tonnies’ 


Finally, it 


central hypothesis 
must be said that a more 
specific obstacle to a thoroughgoing so- 
ciological analysis was the explanation 
of all Gemeinschaft phenomena in terms 
of natural will. It prevented Tonnies— 
despite his extensive knowledge of Marx 
—from raising questions as to the bases 
of support for the preservation of Ge- 
meinschaft ideologies in a social system 
moving toward Gesellschaft. More basi- 
cally, it reduced the notion of “equilib- 
rium,” which he recognized as a prop- 
erty of any system, to merely tangential 
significance in his book, keeping this 
idea from developing into a functional 
theory of social systems. 





Selected RONALD Books... 


An Introduction to the 
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chapter is devoted to advice to the young 
psychoanalyst. 145 pp 
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overlooked by critics of Freud; then takes 
up the shift in emphasis of neo-Freudian 
systems from instinct to social relation- 
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Of What Is Intelligence Made? 


Pierre Oléron 


Les composantes de l'intelligence: d’aprés les recherches factorielles: Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. Pp. xiii + 517. 1800 fr. 


Reviewed by Lucy Rav 


Dr. Rau, trained at the University of 
California in Berkeley, partly in work 
on perception and cognition but presum- 
ably more as Chief Clinical Psychologist 
of a hospital’s Child Guidance Service, 
is now at Stanford University, where 
Terman revised Binet and kept track 
of gifted children throughout the years. 
She is Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy and teaches a course about the ex- 
ceptional child and laboratory courses 
in mental testing. 


Hac study of intelligence has long 
exemplified an area of investigation 
in which theoretical preoccupations, de- 
veloping methodology and practical ap- 
plication have been combined in a par- 
ticularly fruitful way. Questions about 
the nature and structural interrelation- 
ship of intellectual abilities have been 
of central concern. The development of 
correlational techniques, and of factor 
analysis in particular, has provided a 
promising means for exploring these 
questions, and factorial studies of in- 
telligence now form an imposing body 
of research. Now M. Oléron has pro- 
vided us with a lucid, scholarly, and 
comprehensive review of these many 
studies. His valuable con- 
tribution to a field where aspirations 
to solid empiricism and methodological 
rigor have sometimes been beclouded 
by name-magic and the heat of con- 
troversy. It is to be hoped that this 
very useful volume will shortly be made 
more accessible to American psycholo- 
gists by translation. 

This is not a book about the tech- 
nique of factor analysis, and it makes 
no contribution to methodology as such. 
It does, however, review thoroughly and 
comprehensively the results of the fac- 


book is a 
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and the 
clarity with which this mass of mate- 
rial is presented should make the ac- 
count a valuable The 
subject-matter is approached from the 
point of view of historical development 


torial studies of intelligence 


reference work 


and the delineation of major theoreti- 
Binet’s work, the author 
traces the emergence of the study of 
intelligence from the older psychologies 
of faculties 


cal issues. In 


and sensations, an emer- 
gence under the impact of practical ob- 
jectives. He gives in this connection an 
interesting discussion of the philosophi- 
cal background of Binet’s work, which 
may not be very familiar to most 
American readers. 

The major which has 
dominated this field, one which occupies 
the bulk of the book, is that 


between the Spearmanian two-factor or 


controversy 
of course 
g theory of intelligence and the group 
or multifactor conception of Thurstone 
and others. The arguments of both sides, 
and the methodological 
and empirical 
panied them 
M. Oléron’s 
seems to be solidly grounded in logical 
positivism, and this orientation lends : 
refreshing clarity to his discussion of 
these issues. Tolerantly he chides Spear- 
man and some of the other combatants 
for their doctrinaire belligerence and 
succeeds in resolving a good many of 
the apparent differences between them. 
He demonstrates, for instance, that the 
disappearance of g in the multifactoral 
analyses is a direct product of the arbi- 
trary requirement of simple structure 
which Thurstone imposes. On the other 
hand, he shows that Thurstone’s method 
of analysis is a more refined and gen- 
eral one, of which Spearman’s method 


developments 
which accom- 
are presented in detail 
epistemological 


findings 


position 


of tetrad-differences is shown to be a 
special case. This sort of clarification 
goes far towards organizing the results 
of factorial studies into a usable body 
of knowledge 


I. M. Oléron himself shows any bias 
it is towards a pragmatic empiricism 
Such bias would seem quite natural in 
a psychologist who is best known for 
his work on the measurement of intelli- 
the deaf. This practical, em- 
piricist orientation is evident in the dis- 


gence in 


cussion of the Spearman-Thompson con- 
The 


Thompson’s arguments are 


troversy over g author decides that 


inferior be- 


cause they are purely formal ones 


Spearman’s proofs are based on em- 


pirical data. The pragmatic point of 


view is also obvious in the author’s dis- 
cussion of the of the 
which have 


usually are not 


factor analyst: the factors 


predictive significance 
‘pure,’ whereas the pure factors are not 
predictive 
wins out. 

On the this is an 
impartial as well as hard-headed ac- 
which has 


been dogged by the specter of reifica- 


In this quandary, prediction 


whole, however 


count of a field constantly 


tion or accusations thereof. M. Oléron’s 
broad impartiality exposes the reader to 
all of the complexities of fact and con- 
troversy and to a number of paradoxes 
A striking example of the latter is Burt’s 


nominalist position in 1938 as 


rigorously 
to the nature of factors 


mathematical 


they are “only 


abstractions”). We find 
the same author today 
paper in the 
Jan. 1958, 13, 1-15) 
ously for the results of factorial studies 


(see the recent 
American Psychologi 
arguing vigor- 
as proof of the strictly genetic nature 
of intelligence. 

In his concluding chapter, the author 
points up what seems to be the ulti- 
mate limitation of the factorial method 
of studying intelligence. These studies 
are all based on the scores of individu- 
The test 
scores are products of the psychologi- 


als on a wide variety of tests 


cal processes or operations of the sub- 
jects, yet yield very limited informa- 
tion about those processes. Mental tests 
and the factorial studies based on them 
have made a very substantial contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of intellectual 
abilities. We know that individuals dif- 





general dimension 


think of 


these 


fer reliably on a 


which we tend to as intelli- 


gence, and that differences may 


be relatively stable over long periods of 
We also 


abilities 


time. know that intellectual 


are differentiated to a consid- 


erable extent and seem to become in- 


creasingly so with age. It has also been 


evident, since the first non-uni 


very 
factor studies of Webb and Cattell, that 
the distinction between intelligence and 
that we 


ubrics ol 


variables tend to think of un- 


motivation or person- 
} 


aimcuit to 
degree of sharpness 
All of this 


sugges 


argument 


reviewer that a different research ap- 
proach is now in order, to further our 


inteliectuail lunction- 


inderstanding of 
ing. We can perhaps develop methods 


whether 


ional, 
the 


involved in in- 


experimental or 


observa 
which will give us closer look at 
psychological processe 
telligence than 


do mental test scores 


Developmental studies of reasoning and 


Pia 


pioneering 


yther intellectual functions 


work is an 


partic 


studies 


te t) woula em pe ulariy 


The factorial have 


thing 


region 


resembling an aerial 
Perhaps now we can 


some expeditions 


An Academic Clinical Psychology 


John M. Hadley 


Clinical and Counseling Psychology. New York: Alfred 


Pp. xv + 682 + xix. $8.95 (trade 
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t-president 


»f the American 

tion and editor-elect 
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thor of Psychological Coun 


Not 1956, a. 325 


Consulting 


Wallen’s Clinical 
Feb. 1957 246f. 


a fee events of World War II freed 
clinical psychology from the nar- 
the 


between the 


Psychology 


row confines of diagnostic role it 


assumed two great 


and the 


not yet been tamed. Cli 


had 

wars, forces thus released have 
iical psychology 
the newly emancipated 


stricted, over-protected adolescent 


like over-re- 


has 


rushed to embrace many new experi- 


ences, like intensive psychotherapy in 


hospitals, clinics, or 


private practice 
participation in social and medical re- 
search, industrial consultation, and medi- 


cal administration. Society has become 


\. Knopf, 1958 
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5 (text 


n ZistS 1S expand- 
id ty that other psy- 
pecome uneasy about 
this growth for or- 
nd function of 
chologi Assoc lation 
lor 


How . 


psy hology is a 


lOoK 
energy 
part 


all of it? One 


is tO Insist upon 


. : 
tionship of general psy- 


rical theory and of laboratory re- 


to the tasks of the clinical psy- 


ist. This position, draws strength 
the intrinsic truth that all human 
ior whether 


nust, by 


in the laboratory or 
being human, bov 
*s. It is supported 
(dogma? 
ap- 
other applied psy- 
but 


keepers of the 


tinction 

and what is 

plied. Clini and 
chologists may outnumber the rest 
the m 
treasure chests 


inority are the 


The wider scope of clinical psychol- 


ogy has in fact revitalized its relation 


to basic theory and research, but not 


have 
been suggested. The effect has been mu- 
have 
ol 


necessarily in the ways that just 


tual. Theories of behavior that 
observat 
have 


behavior theory and 


nd the Blac ky 


their roots in therapists ions 


their patients or clients had an 
I 

impact on general 
research. Thus, we can fi 
Test, a clinica iment, wedded to 


instr 
the tachistoscope, a favorite laboratory 


that 


theories of pe 


tool, in research designs reflect an 


imaigam olf cognitive 


ception and well-scrubbed versions 


psychoanalytic concepts ol repression 


At the same time this eagerness to tame 


psychology has led to some 


therefore ill-a lapted atte 
to extend the resul 
search to the clini 
This, then, is 
ssional 
has over- 
spheres of group and individual 
school, hospital, industry 
arge. On the 
fought over 


theorists 


this 


Aix ight 


his book on « al 


hology The 


DY Hadley in 
and counseling psy- 
uuthor’s professional ca- 
these 
reflected when he sets 
the 


for the introductory course “in 


varied currents and 


out to 
preview of profession in- 
clinical 
He can 


an experimental 


and/or counseling psychology 


claim interest and experience as 
psychophysiologist, a 
speech pathologist i school psycholo- 
co u Ions specialist anc 


He is 


administrator 


gist, a 
a classification 
teacher 


programs in 


cur- 


specialist 


rently a and of 


training clinical, counsel- 


ing, and school psychology 


g 
Like Wallen 


was published last year 


whose introductory text 
Hadley makes 
psychotherapy or counseling—he prefers 
has its roots 
the focal 


two parts 


the latter term because it 
in psychology and education 
point of his book 


of this four-part volume are devoted to 


The first 
psychological theory as it is applied to 


psychological counseling and to prac- 


tical procedures and techniques. Despite 
considerable use of concrete examples 
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his exposition and discussion of therapy 
seem superficial and academic. Perhaps 
this impression is created by the ex- 
tensive array of theories that he re- 
views. He finds five major issues in 
psychotherapy and analyzes the ways 
in which different theories treat them. 
These five major issues are: the role of 
insight, emotional release and tension 
reduction, supportive relationships and 
activities, relearning, and socialization. 
The theories considered run the gamut 
from Freud to his disassociates such as 
Lewin, Tolman, Rotter, and 
Kelly. 

Considering that this is a text for stu- 
dents just entering training, the treat- 
ment of therapeutic theory seems in- 
appropriately ambitious. The limitation 
of space—perhaps also an awareness of 
the lumited sophistication of his intended 
audience—seems to force upon the text 
a superficiality coupled with the posing 
of issues too complex for the space al- 
lotted. It is hard to see how students 
can avoid being alternatively lulled into 
an acceptance of oversimplified versions 
of theories and bewildered by seemingly 
unresolvable contradictions. 


Rogers, 


, =— espouses a combination of 
client-centered and field theory, but it 
seemed to this reviewer that he is not 
greatly devoted to either. In respect of 
the former there are many places where 
he adopts positions incompatible with it 
or makes contradictory assertions. While 
discussing the qualifications of the cli- 
nician (pp. 572f.), he calls attention to 
respect for the client as a cornerstone 
of Rogers’ philosophy and goes on to 
assert that the clinician must be free of 
motives to control his clients by direct- 
ing them or prescribing for them. Yet 
soon after, while discussing the scope of 
professional psychology (p. 602f.), he 
emphasizes the need for offering recom- 
mendations (naturally, only those fully 
qualified should do so) and for prelimi- 
nary diagnosis. Similarly, he never really 
comes to grips with the implications for 
diagnosis of the assumptions of client- 
centered therapy. A quotation from 
Rogers (p. 310), stating his position 
that diagnosis interferes with treatment, 
he fails to meet head on. Instead, he 
deflects the issue toward how one can 
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Joun M. Haptey (right) 
a counselee 


counseling 


gather the most meaningful information 
He adheres to field theory, but only in 
its most general terms, holding that we 
must be interested in possible modifica- 
tion of the forces impinging on the in- 
dividual in addition 
to the possible modification of his atti- 
tudes or motivations. An 


(his environment) 
eclectic em- 
piricism is perhaps a proper description 
of the position taken. 

After Hadley moves from counseling 
to evaluation and assessment, and then 
on to professional issues, the treatment 
Part IV, which 

issues, is the 
section that seems most unequivocably 
useful 


becomes less academic 
deals with professional 
Too few students are being in- 
formed and interested in the profes- 
sional problems of psychologists 

The discussions of tests cover a wide 
range in considerable detail. Yet the de- 
tail is not great enough to provide the 
necessary background preliminary to the 
use of such devices as the Rorschach or 
the Minnesota Multiphasic. This is al- 
ways a thorny issue in such books. Fur- 
ther, while discussing the validity of 
tests, Hadley throws empiricism over- 
board. The 
verification for pattern interpretations 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue he sweeps un- 
der the rug. We are told that the best 
evidence for validity will come from 
the clinician’s experience (p. 429). Tests 
cannot be evaluated apart from the 
clinician, but this evaluation seems to 
come down to “the kinds of informa- 
tion provided and the responsiveness of 
the client rather than a statistical index 
of validity or reliability” (p. 497). 


failure to find empirical 


ea 


In more ways than one would expect 
of a book that introduces and surveys 
a broad field, this volume is a. personal 
document. Constantly it reflects its au- 
thor’s range of experience. One might 
add that it probably offers the broad- 
est coverage of all recent texts. As the 
author ranges over various topics and 
describes various 
psychology, the reader finds himself be- 
coming more and more acquainted with 
the author's vita 
anamnesis, the forms he uses at the 
Purdue University Psychological Clinic, 


settings for clinical 


When he discusses the 


his present affiliation, are presented and 
it must be added, discussed in almos 
wearisome detail. When George Kelly's 
theoretical position is taken up 

Kelly, circa 1940, of Ft. Hays Kansas 
Hadley took his 
graduate degree at that 
the diagnostic 


State College under 


When 


considered 


college 
interview is 
one of the main sources is 
speech correction by 
of lowa and two 
an lowa PhD. 


manual on 


Wendell Johnson 


Hadley is 


associates 


A MORE direct insertion of personal 


history induced a pronounced chuckle 
By page 572 it had very evi- 
dent that the author felt strongly about 
treating clients as persons, not 
In fact, this admonition 
peated so often that 
getting it. One wondered 
fighting. Then comes the 
once failed an 
pathology our entire 
made reference to speech de, 
stead of persons with speech defects.” 
Clinicians will be clinical even while 
reading books by other clinicians at 
clinical psychology! 

It should be clear that there are faults 
in this book. Still it provides a good 
panoramic view of clinical psychology 
Perhaps, we should concede that many 
of its faults are to be charged to the 
field rather than to the author 


bec ome 


as CUdses 
had been re- 
there : 
whom he was 
“We 
in speech 


was no 


answer 
examination 


because paper 


To study the phenomena of disease with- 
out books is to sail an uncharted sea, while 
to study books without patients 


go to sea at all 


is not to 


Str WILLIAM OSLER 
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Theodore Brameld 


Cultural Foundations of Educa- 
tion: An Interdisciplinary Ex- 
ploration. New York: Harper & 
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Reviewed by Harry S. Broupy 


who is Professor of Education at the 
University of Illinois. He has published 
Building a Philosophy of Education 
(Prentice-Hall, 1954) and, with E. L 
Freel, Psychology for General Educa- 
tion (Longmans, Green, 1956). He ha 
been president of the Philosophy 

Education Society and also of the A 


sociation for Realistic sophy. Just 


now he is working 
thetic foundation 
f exges BRAMELD 
the Philosophy of 

New York Universits 
years has advocated 
Reconstructionism. It 
favors the use of educat 
struct the social order in 
of greater democracy. This 
serves to unify the book 
stitutes one of its limitations 

From three-fifths to four-fifths of the 
volume is devoted to a critical and 
acute examination of the culture theo- 
ries of Kroeber, Bidney, Kluckhohn 
Sapir, Benedict, Boas, White, Hersko- 
vits, and others. The reader will learn 
wherein these theories agree, disagree 
are and are not consistent with them- 
selves or their presuppositions. What he 
will not find out, if he does not al- 
ready know, is what these theories are 
about or how they were arrived at. The 
same comment can be made about the 
author’s treatment of personality and 
learning theories of Fromm, Freud, 
Sullivan, Murray, Murphy, and others 
(Chapter 9) 

To put it in another way, this is not 
a first book in anthropology, or learn- 
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education can articulate and even act upon 
the problems generated by these configura- 


tions (p. 82 
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The quoted passage lends support to 
an argument of this form: My preferred 
educational scheme X is more consonant 
with culture or personality theory A 
than with culture or personality theory 
B. Theory A is therefore to be preferred 
to theory B, and because A supports X, 
educational scheme X is to be preferred 
to educational scheme Y. If Professor 
Brameld does not explicitly use this ar- 
gument, others may, and to those who 
do, it may be pointed out that, unless 
we can establish the probability of these 
theories independently, they can draw 
little evidential nourishment from each 
other. 


O,; course, it may be that the pres- 
ent status of culture theory does not 
provide such independent validation. 
The sharp disagreement as to the mean- 
ings and implications of class structure 
(p. 78) is a case in point, leading Pro- 
fessor Brameld to observe: 


It is legitimate to inquire whether educa- 
tors are entitled to use the Warner defi- 
nitions and criteria as uncritically as many 
have done (p. 80) 


The question arises as to whether 
educators may not have much to learn 
from culture theory, and the answer is 
that they certainly have. The book will 
have served a noble end if it drives this 
point home. What is not so clear is that 
familiarity with this field brings with it 
any necessary consequences for educa- 
tional strategy or curriculum design. 

Certainly it does not seem to follow 
that due consideration of cultural dy- 
namics entails a curriculum that devotes 
itself almost exclusively to this consid- 
eration. © 

Nor does it follow that because cul- 
tural process is ubiquitous and impor- 
tant, it must be treated as a seamless 
web for purposes of instruction. Profes- 
sor Brameld deplores the fragmentation 
of current schooling into separate sub- 
jects, but one cannot understand a 
seamless web; one merely becomes en- 
tangled in it. Perhaps the crystallization 
of knowledge into distinguishable disci- 
plines is culture’s way of becoming in- 
telligible to its members. And while 
Professor Brameld’s emphasis on inter- 
disciplinary study should elicit a uni- 
versal Amen, before there can be inter- 
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disciplines, there must first have been 
disciplines. 

Finally, though culture theory may 
purport to explain cultures as they have 
existed and developed, still they may 
give no norm for what the school ought 
to be in any given culture. From War- 
ner’s theory about the class structure of 


American society, what follows about 


the desirability of having American 
schools ‘biased 
values? 

Yet the book has genuine merits. 
is hoped 


rather 


in favor of middle-class 


These logical precautions, it 
will help to reveal then than 


serve to dim them 


A Slightly British Systematic 
Psychopathology 


D. Russell Davis 


An Introduction 


Press, 1957. Pp. vi + 388. $7.50. 


Reviewed by M 


Dr. Wright is Professor of Clinical Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas and Director of the 
Clinical Psychology Program and Serv- 
ices at that university. He has a long 
history of practical experience in help- 
ing people who are in trouble, first at 
state hospitals, reform schools, institu- 
tions for the mentally retarded, and epi- 
leptic colonies, and then later in private 
practice. He received his formal training 
to a clinical PhD with a firm grounding 
in systematic psychology at the State 
University of Iowa when Lewin, the 
elder Seashore, Malamud, Lee Travis, 
Ruckmick, and Stoddard were there. 
Later the University of California gave 
him an MD. He likes to work with so- 
matopsychology, psychosomatology, and 
rehabilitation, and is also especially in- 
terested in the nature of hypnosis and 
hypnotic therapy. 


Tay, purpose is... to build a 
bridge between the psychi- 
atric clinic and the psychological labo- 
ratory.” This introductory comment de- 
scribes not only the goal of the book 
but also the objectives of Dr. Davis’ 
training and experience. He had judged 
his psychiatric education to be seri- 
ously lacking in the study of psychologi- 
cal research methods. especially the labo- 
ratory approach. Thus, when presented 
with the opportunity to work with Pro- 


to Psychopathology. New York: Oxford 


University 


ERIK WRIGHT 


fessor Frederic Bartlett 
University, he eagerly grasped at 
The Second World War and 
cumstances extended his « 


other cir- 
riginally more 

with this 
group of research psychologists until 
948. when he ret 


practice of psychiatry 


limited plan of 


associ 


ured 
taining his 
tureship Psychopathology 
bridge 

The main thesis of 
belief that mental diso 
ior deviations can best be understood 
through psychological theories and psy- 
chological research. Such exposition 
the author considers necessary in view 
of the continued and strong disposition 
seek for basic 
biochemi« 


in British psychiatry to 
explanations in genetic il, and 
constitutional factors 
Psychopathology is defined as that 
branch of psychology (an area of bio- 


logical science) applied to a certain 


range of human problems. Dr. Davis’ 
conception of biology is that it is a 
comprehensive study of life phenomena 
and that it 


ogy, ecology 


includes cultural anthropol- 
and the broad 


factors usually 


realm of 
environmental studied 
by social scientists. He clearly does not 
intend an evaluation of all psychological 
theories which might have relevance to 
psychopathology, but concerns himself 
selectively with a presentation of some 
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of scientific knowledge of aggressive behavior— 
s, normal and abnormal 
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characterizes the major social prot of crime, mental illness, and war 
f ni aff scientist and chairman, Division of Behavior Studies, Roscoe B. 
ry, Bar Harbor, Maine. His Animal Behavior was published last year by the 
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be to restore the patterns of rational 


lescribes the therapeutic process through which integration is achieved. 
prob] solving function of the patient's ego and discusses 
ng insight. He emphasizes the extreme importance 
emerging, yet uncertain hopes for future success 
1958 512 page $10.00 


that the aim of therapy must 
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basic psychobiological concepts and a 
consideration of those psychological re- 
search methods that might serve to cor- 
relate concept and observable behavior 
and thus hopefully lead to hypotheses 
that can be subjected to operational 
testing (i.e., to behavior which could 
be described objectively). 

A substantial portion of the text (five 
out of 14 chapters) is devoted to the 
effects of the family upon the individu- 
al’s behavior. The presentation of the 
effects of these environmental factors 
gave the reviewer the impression of 
condensed and oversimplified versions of 
textbooks in child psychology, develop- 
mental and experimental 
psychology, incorporated into this larger 
work on psychopathology. This sincere 
effort to present parsimoniously signifi- 
cant 


psychology, 


issues (€.g., 


and 


nature-nurture, IQ 
then to resolve them 
succinctly, poses the author a very diffi- 
cult problem when dealing with such 
complex 


constancy ) 


issues. His conclusions are 


often open to considerable question. 


e§ Davis does not appear to be 
impressed with many of the psychoana- 
lytic hypotheses about behavior devia- 
tions. He feels that any psychological 
theory can make use of certain gen- 
eral dynamic concepts (e.g., repression, 
pleasure principle) without a commit- 
ment that accepts as valid or useful 
other psychoanalytic concepts. The most 
productive psychological approach to 
psychopathology lies, he believes, in 
some kind of behavioral learning the- 
ory, one not too divergent from the gen- 
eral model proposed by O. H. Mowrer 
(1950). He finds in concepts, like drive- 
strength, conditioning, re-enforcement, 
and extinction, the significant explana- 
tory principles which provide a fruitful 
scientific and clinical basis for correlat- 
ing learning experience with behavioral 
disturbances. These concepts are, how- 
ever, but loosely defined in the text, 
and one could, perhaps, readily substi- 
tute the concepts of association theory 
or of other motivation-oriented systems 
without seriously disturbing the logic of 
the presentation. The chapters devoted 
to the implications of experimental neu- 
rosis for psychopathology, the applica- 
tion of behavior theories to psychopa- 
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thology, and the disorders of mental 
function are well written, and the cor- 
relations between conditioning learning 
behavior theory and behavioral devia- 
tion are interestingly presented. 
Although the author shows a broad 
familiarity with psychological research 
there are some areas which suggest a 
limited contact with the literature. For 
example, the discussion of hypnosis and 
psychopathology repeats the unsubstan- 
tiated platitudes disparaging the contri- 
butions of hypnosis to psychotherapy: 
“Hypnosis and suggestion do nothing to 
change the conditions responsible for 
Nor do 
they help to elucidate those origins of 


the appearance of symptoms. 


illness which lie in the past experiences 
of the patients” (p. 27). (A few pages 
later Freud is described as impressed 
with the exceptional accuracy and dis- 


which his 


patients recalled in the hypnotic state.) 


tinctness of the experiences 

Another instance is the author’s treat- 
ment of the “content of 
When this 
from psychotherapeutic 


mental activ- 
ity.” material is obtained 
interviews, he 
significance in the 


understanding of etiology, but he dis- 


considers it to be of 


misses summarily the research with pro- 
jective techniques—the Rorschach and 
the TAT—as of minor importance be- 
cause they reveal “only the content of 
mental activity.” 

The author seems to have a low level 
of confidence in the research methods 
and the data that social psychologists, 
anthropologists, and sociologists have 
gathered. He also doubts whether these 
areas might ever make any significant 
contribution to psychopathology. It is 
hard to reconcile the obvious impor- 
tance he assigns to environmental fac- 
tors with this depressed and discouraged 
evaluation of what these social sciences 
have to offer to the study of abnormal 
human behavior. 

There is a much more systematic 
point of view in this book than one finds 
in such comparable texts as O’Kelley 
and Muckler (1955) and Yacorzynski 
(1951). This volume could be read 
profitably by a student for an intro- 
ductory course in psychopathology or 
by anyone interested in the correlation 
of this particular kind of conditioning- 
learning theory of behavior to the phe- 
nomena of psychopathology. 
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Fundamentals of Neurology. (3rd 
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ers, 1958. Pp. xi + 388. 


Saund- 


Reviewed by Leon S. Oris 


who is Assistant Professor of P 
Johns Hopkin 


teaches co 
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ogy at the University, 
where he in physiologi- 


ry. Right 


cal and comparatit 


anxiety) may, 


the later behavior o 


i ipo prin 
edition 


entitled, Chemistry 


consis 


tem, twelve additional 


a somewhat more complete and up-to- 


date reference list appended to each 


chapter. There are in all twenty-nine 
additional pages 

The new chapter follows the approach 
and style set by the other chapters and 
indeed, by the first two editi It pre- 


of the t isl concepts and 


sents a Iew } 


as the 


mary of some 


author puts it brief sum- 
major trends and prob- 


lems.” In ten pages he offers 
of the high lights of general 


} | 


mediary metabolism, a few 


resumt 
and inter- 
paragraphs 
on the chemical composition of nerve 


lines on the 


so-¢ alled 


cells, and a few behavioral 


effects of hallucinogens and 
tranquilizers 

Very little in the 
new 


way of revised or 


material is seen in the nineteen 
hoth the 
With the ex- 
ception of some paraphrasing and a few 
lines of fresh material there 
the text of the almost 


identical. 


chapters that are shared by 
second and third editions 


here and 


two editions is 


A new edition must meet certain mini- 
mum Criteria in order to be acted upon 
favorably by the copyright office, and 
this third edition is, indeed, copyrighted. 
This reviewer thinks, however, that the 
copyright laws must be very lenient. 
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and mi 
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essen- 

hii 
puodiic 
has to be provided infor- 
TY 


mation on the nature and tent of 


these problems and be are of 
their social nature 


The need for more education in this 
irea has long been recognized and vari- 
ivic and cultural 


groups have been 
at work in this field many 
More recer tly the 


ous TV 


able ed i¢ 


programs 
ational 
directly or in 
cultural and civic organizations 
The following film is a 16-mm 


scope, originally presented on the 


ADOLPH 


MANO!II 
Film 


Editor 


Circle Theater television pro- 


represents a recent contriDu- 


nore education in 


the area of 
mate- 


alth, with documentary 


the Cleveland State Hospital 


Man in Shadow 


ratories. 16-mm kin black 
white, sound, 55 min 156. Available 


Kline French 


Filn enter 


hrough Smith 
ries, Medical 


1, Pennsylvania 


Labora- 


Philadelphia 


illness 
family 
The publ 


] 


attitude to- 


; 


nental illness 


fraught with 
lices and fears lerstandings 
The stigma attached to 
the psychiatric patient affe the be- 
havior of his famil 


false ideas 
creates serious 
in in Shadow dramatizes the condi- 


the patient. the ion of his 


the conditions of the 


react 
mental 
State Hospitals and the need for a bet- 
ter understanding of the general prob- 
lem of mental illness 

The 
tured through the strong opposition of 
of her 
son to a mental hospital. Her opposition 


reaction of the family is pic- 


the mother to the commitment 
is an example of prejudice, misunder- 
standing, and fear of public opinion. It 
general attitude toward 
the lack of understand- 
ing of the needs of the patient, and a 
complete ignorance or misunderstanding 
of contemporary approaches to psychi- 
atric problems 


epitomizes a 


mental illness 


The wife of the patient 
the attitude of the mother 


contrary to 

shows her 
willingness to cooperate by recognizing 
the problem and accepting the help of 
the psychiatrist. 


The contrast of attitudes between the 
mother of the patient and his wife de- 
scribes symbolically the distinction be- 
tween enlightened approaches to men- 
tal illness and ignorance 

The patient himself is not seen in the 
film, but his voice and conception of the 
world are presented through the device 
of the TV camera. This 
onset of the illness, his 


sponses to treatment, and especially his 


includes the 
emotional re- 


loss of contact with reality 
These reactions of the pa- 


tient allow the presentation of charac- 


reflected 


teristic conditions of the mental hos- 
pital with its lack of personnel, crowded 
conditions, and need of facilities for 
treatment. The problem of getting some 
with the patient, the use of 
insulin and electric shock therapy, oc- 


. : } . 4 ie 
cupational therapy, drugs 


contact 


and 
group psychotherapy are also shown 
The whole 
problem of mental health as a complex 
which the 
the psycholo- 
and the 
important 


music 


film as a presents the 


system of interaction in 


lamuy 


the psychiatrist 


gist, the nurse, the hospital 
at large play an 


A solution to the 


quire a large scale educational program 


problem 


would re- 


and continuous enli 


cooperation 
of private and g agencies 
The film is intended for 
lay audiences it could also be used 


vith classes in introductory or abnor- 
1al psychology as a ground for discus- 
sion and analysis oi different aspects of 


Produced for the 
Mental Health by 
tions. Produced 
the New York State Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene and the New State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
film, black and 
1957. Available 
Association for Mental 


Library 


National Association for 
Campus Film Produc- 
with the cooperation of 

Jersey 


16-mm 


motion picture 


white, sound, 
through National 
Health Film and Contemporary 
Films, Inc., 13 East 37th Street, New York 
16, New York. $145.00 


min., 


The situation of the mentally ill is 
symbolized by the use of the key that 
could be used to open and close doors 


by oneself‘ with freedom and confidence, 
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or to lock in patients as is the practice 
in many mental state hospitals. 

The film begins by presenting the 
plight of a child left behind by his 
mother at the onset of her mental ill- 
ness. 

The patient, Myra Howard, is fol- 
lowed through her behavioral disturb- 
ances, and her treatment in a mental 
state hospital. This allows the presenta- 
tion of hospital conditions, and of vari- 
ous methods of treatment including 
electroshock therapy, chemotherapy, and 
psychotherapy. The overcrowding of the 
state hospitals requires transfer of pa- 
tients from wards for active treatment 
to wards for chronic patients where 
custodial care predominates. Lack of 
trained personnel and overcrowding do 
not allow helping the mentally ill to 
the degree made possible by contempo- 
rary psychiatric progress. 

The situation in certain mental state 
hospitals is contrasted with the 
entation of a modern, well-equipped 
psychiatric hospital, where the patients 
receive proper care through the use of 
the most advanced tech- 
niques. 


pres- 


therapeutic 


The second hospital emphasizes the 
value of milieu therapy as well as the 
importance of rehabilitation, follow-up 
and prevention. 

The film presents the general prob- 
lem of mental illness both as an indi- 
vidual and as a social problem. Its 
adequate solution would require the en- 
lightened participation of various seg- 
ments of the population, presupposing a 
large scale educational effort that should 
provide information and appropriate un- 
derstanding of the actual conditions of 
the mentally ill patient. 

The problem presents a particularly 
significant aspect in a democracy, for 
at the present not all patients are given 
an equal chance at profiting from psy- 
chiatric progress. 

The film, besides having a documen- 
tary and dramatic value, represents also 
a plea for cooperation and understanding 
of the needs of the mentally ill. It is well 
adapted for lay audiences and should 


contribute to creating a better apprecia- 
tion of contemporary psychiatric prog- 
ress and of social obligations toward the 
patient, and may be used for discussion 
in certain classes in psychology. 
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Day HOospItaAt FOR PSYCHIATRIC 


PATIENTS 
Back Into the Sun 


National Film Board of Canada. Allan Me- 
morial Institute of Psychiatry, Montreal 
16-mm, black and white, sound, 27 min., 
1957. Available through McGraw-Hill, New 


York, $125, and rental sources 


Reviewed by Georce M. GuTHRIE 
The Pennsylvania State University 


The National Film Board of Canada 
has earned a reputation for superior 
films on mental health. This production 
describes a new pattern of treatment 
being used at the Day Hospital of Allan 
Memorial Institute of Psychiatry of 
McGill University. The unusual fea- 
ture is that patients spend nights and 
week ends at home. During the hours 
in the hospital a varied program of psy- 
chotherapy, recreation and medication 
is conducted as in any active psychi- 
atric hospital. Returning home at night 
keeps the patient in his home and family 
and avoids subtle being 
labeled and of labeling himself as a 
mental patient who was sent away 

Specifically, this film shows the story 
of a young woman. A limited picture is 
developed of her problems with her 
mother. The patient’s difficulties with 
her husband and children are suggested 
A short scene shows her gaining con- 
siderable insight in a sociodrama experi- 
ence. But it is not the purpose of the 
film to show her illness, nor its causes 
nor the detailed process of her recovery 
Rather the purpose is 


influences of 


to demonstrate 
the possibility of open-ward treatment 
of disturbed individuals without break- 
ing their family continuity 

The film would be very useful for 
raising public support for a day hos- 
pital. In a more general vein, it shows 
that emotional disturbance will respond 
to careful treatment. As such, this film 
is most appropriate for intelligent but 
nonprofessional audiences. It would pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to the 
topic of psychopathology in introduc- 
tory courses where a variety of symp- 
toms and treatments need to be shown 
Most of all, it should achieve its pur- 
pose of creating the impression that 
those under a cloud can move back 
into the sun. . 
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NEW! From Van Nostrand 


Freud 


Examined 
ina 

New 
Light 


SIGMUND FREUD AND THE JEWISH MYSTI- 
CAL TRADITION 


By David Bakan, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
University of Missouri. 


This sound and imaginative study offers a novel thesis: that a full 
appreciation of the development of psychoanalysis is essentially in- 
complete unless it is viewed against the history of Judaism, and 
particularly against the history of Jewish mystical thought. The 
author suggests that Freud’s repeated affirmation of his Jewish 
identity had greater significnce for the development of psycho- 
analysis than is usually recognized. In developing these ideas the 
book gives detailed background information on both Freud and 
the history of Judaic thought. A lively, fresh contribution to the 
history of ideas. 336 pages $5.50 


TALENT AND SOCIETY 


By David C. McClelland, Alfred L. Baldwin, Urie Bron- 
fenbrenner and Fred L. Strodtbeck. 


How can we find our future leaders at an early age? This stimu- 
lating report by a group of eminent psychologists and sociologists 
brings new thinking to bear on the methods that must be used to 
identify our sources of valuable talent. It is the result of a four- 
year study initiated by the Committee on Identification of Talent 
of the Social Sciences Research Council. 288 pages $3.75 


At your bookstore, or write 


MOTIVES IN FANTASY, ACTION AND SOCI- 
ETY: A Method Assessment and Study 


Edited by John W. Atkinson, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Michigan. 


This significant volume is actually two books in one. It first pre- 
sents an integrated series of forty-six articles surveying progress 
toward developing a valid method for measuring socially meaning- 
ful human motives. It then provides detailed scoring manuals for 
measuring the affiliation, power and achievement motives, along 
with extensive pre-tested practice manuals. 896 pages illus $9.75 


READINGS IN PERCEPTION 


By David C. Beardslee, Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Wesleyan University, 

and Michael Wertheimer, 

Associate Professor of Psy- 

chology, University of Colo- 

rado. 


This new collection of reodings 
provides the fundamental mate- 
rials for understanding the psy- 
chology of perception. Vividly con- 
veyed are the vastness of the field 
and the ingenuity of many experi- 
mental methods devised to meet 
challenging problems. Several of 
the original sources are out of 
print; other papers appear for the 
first time in English. 761 pages 
$8.75 


BODY IMAGE AND PERSONALITY 


By Seymour Fisher, United States Public Health Career 
Research Investigator, and Sidney E. Cleveland, Assist- 
ant Chief Psychologist, Houston V. A. Hospital. 


This pioneering study unfolds a fascinating array of cases dealing 
with a relatively unexplored question: how the individual organizes 
experiences having to do with his body, and how this mode of or- 
ganization (which the authors call “body image”) affects his be- 
havior. A theory regarding the influence of body image character- 
istics on the individual's total adjustment is developed and tested. 
431 pages $8.50. 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTS FROM HOLT INCLUDING DRYDEN TITLES 


THE BEHAVIOR OF MAN: An Introduction to Psychology 
By Karl U. Smith and William M. Smith 


Functionally illustrated with original drawings, this comprehensive text is an experi 
mentally-oriented treatment of modern psychology. Centered on fundamental psycho 
logical principles and written with fluency and acumen, this volume ts planned for a 
one-semester course supplemented by further readings 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
By Roger W. Heyns 


Adjustment is seen as a learned set of responses to environment in this new text for any 
econd course in psychology concerned with normal personality, adjustment, and mental 
hygiene The author uses findings in psy hology. sociology, and related fields t help 
the student develop a “theory of personality 


READINGS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Third Edition 
By Eleanor E. Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley 


This book has been used in hundreds of colle ges and universities as a basic text and an 
indispensable source of important research reports The new edition retains those articles 


of recognized import ance and addsa number of articles written especially for this collection 





ELEMENTARY STATISTICAL METHODS, Revised Edition 


Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev 


INTRACLASS CORRELATION AND THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Ernest A. Haggard 


DYNAMICS OF BEHAVIOR 


Robert S. Woodworth 


CURRENT PSYCHOLOGICAL ISSUES _ Essay in Honor of Robert S. 
Woodworth 


Edited by Georgene H. Seward and John P. Seward 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSIC 


Poul R. Farnsworth 





Henry Holt and Co.. 383 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK 
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ECONOMICS OF TWO NEW WORKS CURRENT CONCEPTS OF 

MENTAL ILLNESS SPONSORED BY THE POSITIVE MENTAL HEALTH 
B Rashi Fein An economist'’s detailed JOINT COMMISSION B Marie J 1. The noted svycholo 
analysis of the economic toll taken by OF MENTAL ILLNESS tempt to agree u 
mental illness today $3.00 AND HEALTH i id 


C antr rat 1 millions 

te Communist 

l Socia 

esearch Eminently readabl An outstanding methodological 


achievement.” Eugen irtley $5.00 


THE TEACHING AND LEARNING PERSONALITY PATTERNS OF 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPY PSYCHIATRISTS 


By Rudolf Ekstein and Robert Wa lerstein, M.D i iz. 2 nd Le er Luborsk Iwo 
4 groundbreaking formulation of the theory prominent psychologists present the set of meas 
techniques, goals and problems involved in the rement and appraisal techniques they devised 
teaching and learning of psychotherapy. Based t five-year research project on the role of 
on the authors’ ten years of experience at The temperar t and personality in ccessful com 


Menninger Foundation $6.50 pletion of psychiatric $7.50 


THE ACADEMIC MARKETPLACE 


By Theodore Caplo ind Reece J. McGee. Introduction 

Jacques Barzun. The methods of modern sociology applied in 
an incisive analysis of personnel practice in American universi 
ties today and its effect on the spirit and goals of higher 
education $4.95 


BASIC BOOKS, publishers 59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





